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What’s Wrong, America? 


We certain 
the dogs.” Article No 
in the high destiny of our nation 


don't believe that America has “gone to 
| in World Week's credo is faith 
and in the sterling 
worth of our nation’s young people 

But we could be heading for a national disaster if we 
fall into the cynica n't-care attitude that has led to 
the shocking betrayals of personal and public trust re- 
vealed in recent scandals 

This situation 
and by educationa publishers 


alls for soul-searching by educators, 
A classroom publication 
like World Week serves you as an assistant teacher in 
many ways. One important way 


195l—is to help vo 


especially in this year 
your teaching of the meaning 
and morals of citizenship. We need men and women 
who will work determinedly to raise the level of public 
service in our community life and our nation. Such men 


" f 


and women must (1) be well informed; (2) be able to 


make sound igments from their knowledge 3) be 
ready to ACT he 


be s« rupulously 


“good citizens’ 4) 


nere passive 
1 straightforward themselves 
Here's how World We share with vou in this vital 


task of deve ! ! t can tizenship 


1. KNOWLEDGE 
Breadth of information 
We chall 


wice ‘ P the worl e live in 


m public ition with 
During the 
' 2S news items were 
ed su ) ' orld Week 

W orld Week in lude 


nakers 


curre 

report 
The SIX 

news 


(“Headli: ‘ , and 


science hews 


“United Nations 


News,” as well as general foreign and national news 


‘Quick Look at the News” and “World 


telety ped to our 


tems in 


News in Review.” Four pages are 


printer within a week of the date you receive the 


issue, to provide you with the most up-to date news 


coverage 


Depth of understanding 


We challenge you to find a classroom publication with 


background 


nore careful attention to the basic 


needed to understand the world we live in. “What's 
Behind It” tells concisely the significance of complex 


news stories. Longer articles and “units” provide 


full background of history, geography, economics 


and social conditions that help explain important 


urrent developments. 


ll. JUDGMENT 


Pro-and-con articles on current affairs, usually on the 
national scene, give the student practice in weighing 


the issues on mtrove rsial questions 


“Put on Your Thinking Cap” in the weekly Workbook 


" 
Section calls f i concise 
raised by the 


Solve It?” 


and reasoned conclusion 
n a basic issue weekly unit 
offers a problem in family 


How Would YOU | 


eTSoOn y with hints toward 


. 
a solution 
in training students to analyze 


yblems in public aftairs. 


ETHICS AND IDEALS 


get an 


n preaching to teen 
Ou b, like vurs, is t 


yw here 
tap that rich vein of 
I hero worship, love of courage and strength, 

desire to lead, that is found in every teen-ager. 
“Newsmakers”—brief biographies of important people 
who have figured lately in the news.( Cont'd p.3-T) 
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EXTRA! 


Your Key 
to Understanding 
World News 


—1951—revised edition 


The KEY issue is a 32-page, separately-bound unit 
which will come to you as Part 2 of the October 3rd 
ssue of World Week. Every student subscriber to 
World Week will receive his own copy. 

The KEY issue consists of reference material students 
will use again and again throughout the semester. It 
presents in easy-to-read terms the background of geog- 
raphy, history, economics, and politics which helps 
explain the news behind the day's news. The KEY issue 
s an encyclopedia in miniature—an encyclopedia espe- 
cially geared for the high school classroom in the social 
studies and for the interpretation of current affairs. 


Our staff will prepare the KEY issue in September, to 
provide up-to-date material on the topics that are most 
newsworthy and significant in the fall of 1951. Of 
course, we can’t at this time anticipate just what those 
problems will be. But we can give a broad outline of 


some of the topics to be handled: 


U. S. Government at work .. . Departments and 
Agencies in the Defense Effort . . . Vital World Affairs 
Background . . . Detailed Special Purpose Maps .. . 
Vivid Biographies of Men and Women Who Make the 
News Chart of the Nations of the World... 
Vital information on every nation summarized in 
chart form for easy reference . . . Definitions of Essen- 
tial Political and Economic Terms . . . Important Dec- 


larations and Documents of the Year . . . Headlines 
of the Year's History . . . Democracy vs. Totalitarianism 
... Plus a wealth of other materials, all important to 
an understanding of today’s world. 


We published the KEY issue for the first time in 1949 
It proved to be the most popular unit we had ever pub 
lished. The 1950 edition was just as suécessful. Recently 
we took a postcard ballot of every tenth teacher in our 
subscription lists. We asked them to vote on proposed 
special supplements to be issued early next term, at no 
extra cost, to World Week subscribers. The KEY was 
the choice of these teachers—who have used the 1950 
edition in their classrooms—by three to one 


No single source will more readily enable your stu- 
dents to follow the swiftly-changing pattern of the news 


than 


Your Key to Understanding World News—32 pages— 
separately-bound—one to every student subscriber at 


no extra cost. 

THERE IS NO OTHER SINGLE SOURCE FROM 
WHICH YOUR STUDENTS CAN GET ALL THIS 
INFORMATION! 





hoose people who are worth-while—whose 
ind achievements are inspirations to young 


»d Citizens at Work”—a weekly case-history in good 
citizenship usually on the community level, often 
with teen-age projects as the subject. 

“A Thought for Today”—a “sermon-without-words” on 
some topic of good citizenship, through use of a 
cartoon for which the student writes his own title. 

“Ask Gay Head”—approved by educators and churchmen 


for bringing out ethical principles through answers 
to teen-agers’ questions on their social problems. 

“United Nations News”—the continuing story of this 
great experiment in international idealism. 


IV. ACTIVE CITIZENSHIP 
Every worth-while achievement by a teen-ager is top 
news for World Week. 
Our “Good Citizens at Work” articles are designed to 
prod the reader to say—“we can do that, too.” 


TO BUILD A SOUND AMERICA, BUILD SOUND CITIZENS 
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Why TEACHERS Prefer World Week 


EASY TO TEACH 
Motivation i: tures yions 
Plenty of + 
Curriculu tegrated subject-matter 
Full back 
Broad ¢ } i ied int asy-to-digest component 


pa t 


questions 


}, 1 
probiems 


VOCABULARY BUILDING 
Crossword puzzk 
“Words at Work ection to explain and pronounce 


dithe tw t ent sue 


tegrated ) 


TESTING MATERIALS 
Quick O 
Workbook § 

Th ugnt } 
Semester Re 


semester 


TEACHING AIDS 
Teache I t tr sf z T of Weekly Teacher 
litho t extra charge with 
1 vf Student Edi 
nad int Teacher Edi 


1s month the Teacher 
nagazine of edu 


sids tor « 


Social Studies Achievement Keys 


I ente in order to 
{ WORLD WEEK, no 
t tw Son | 


rsstie 


the been 


A way to SAVE MONEY and at the same time DO A 

FAVOR for a colleague in the English Department 
Liter ft 

for Be THY 


a Serre 


Why STUDENTS like it, too 


FUN TO READ: 


Simple, concise presentation 

Large type 

Short articles 

Bright and lively style 

Challenging but easily-grasped concepts 


Stress on the “human story” 


EYE APPEAL: 
Plenty of pictures 


Easy-to-read maps 


PUZZLE-APPEAL: 


Crossword puzzles 

“A Thought for Today” (write your own caption) 

‘How Would YOU Solve It?”—home and family prob 
lems such as every teen ager is likely to face 


ACTIVITY-APPEAL: 

Practical, interesting classroom activities suggested in 
Teaching Aids 

Workbook calls for active use of social studies skills 

“Say What You Please!” 


to speak his mind 


gives every reader a chance 


FEATURES 

with teen-age appeal—and value: 

“Ask Gay Head’ 

“Career Club 
Following the Films” 
“How's Your Health?” 
“Sharps and Flats” 


Sports, Stamps Laughs 





TO ORDER WORLD WEEK... 


Please use one of these cards to order 
a classroom set of WORLD WEEK, and 
pass the second card to another teacher. 
By marking the order “tentative” you 
have the privilege of revising the quan- 
tity within three weeks after receiving 
the first issue in September. 


if an extra copy of this special “‘pro- 
gram announcement” issue of WORLD 
WEEK reaches you, we ask that you 
relay it to one of your colleagues who 
may not be subscribing to WORLD WEEK. 
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World Week 


a A National Magazine of Social Studies 
j and International Affairs. Published 
Weekly During the School Year 


EXECUTIVE STAFF 
Movrice R. Robinson, President and Publisher 
Kenneth M. Gould, Editor-in-Chief 
‘ ’ John W. Studebaker, Vice-President and Choir 
NEW BOSS FOR G.I.’S IN KOREA Y. Studebaker, Vico Procide 
Jock K. Lippert, Executive Editor 
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WORLD WEEK, published weekly <a 
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_ Quick Look at the News 





INSIDE WORLD WEEK: Meat shortage is big issue 
in Britain p 10 
meat production (p. 16 


Aureomycin in animal feed speeds up 
IN NEWS PAGES (pp. 4-6) 
MacArthur; India spanks rich 
aggression menaces Yugoslavia; Bevin 
North Korea asks peace conference 


' 
rica welcomes 


Soviet 


SUB GOES DOWN: The British submarine Affray, 
missing since April 16, was found April 18 on the bot- 
tom of the English Channel, 198 feet below the surface 
At least some 
efforts began 
lisaster in 30 vears 


of the 73 men aboard were alive as rescue 
It was the British Navy's 11th peacetime 
submarine (For more on Britain, 


see page 5 and unit pp. 7-14.) 


CONDORS’ LAST STAND: “The world’s largest fly- 
ing land birds are California condors. They have a wing- 
spread of as much as 10 feet. They live 60 to 100 years 
But they produce only one egg every four years. Eggs 
are laid in the open and are often abandoned. Fearful 
of strangers, the birds may desert the nest for days and 
let their young starve. Once plentiful, the skittish con- 
dors have almost vanished. Only about 60 are alive 
They hide away in the gorges of the Los Padres Na- 
tional Forest in California. Last year oilmen prepared 
to move into Los Padres. Naturalists said that would be 
a death sentence for the last of the condors. The De 
partment of Interior came to the rescue. Recently the 
Department ordered drilling forbidden on 10,000 acres 
»f the region. Only limited drilling will be allowed on 


another 25,000 acres 


WORLD WEEK SALUTES: |Jeanne Dickinson, 16, of 
Roanoke, Va., winner of the American Legion's 14th 
innual national oratorical contest 


300,000,000 AMERICANS: The Latin Americans 
muitnumber the Americans of the United States. That's 
what the first hemisphere-wide census shows. An un- 
official total records a population of 152,800,000 in the 
20 Latin American nations (The 1950 U. S. census 
gave the population of our country as 150,697,361 

northern neighbor, is taking its census, and 


more than 14.000.000 


Canada, our 
the total WW ll be 


CHIQUITA’S NEW JOB: Chiquita Banana has gone 
to work for the Voice of America. The famous singing 
commercial, that has taught Americans not to put 
bananas the refrigerator, was broadcast this month 
is part of a program, “Cross-country U.S. A.” The pur 
pose was to show one way in which U. S. broadcasting 


builds bigger markets for products 


SCHOOL GOLD MINE: Cripple Creek and Victor, 

Colo They're trying a novel way to 

raise the money. Owners of nearby gold mines allowed 

students’ fathers and miners to dig 80 tons of gold ore 

for the schools. The students offer the ore at $1 a chunk 
shipped anywhere in the U.S 


CAREER ENDS FOR: Antonio Oscar Carmona, 81, 
Portugal's president since 1926, died April 18. 


need new s hools 


Wide World phote 


MICKEY AND JOE: Mickey Mantle, 19 (right), re- 
cently of Commerce, Okla. High School, is up there in 7 
the “big time.” In the past two weeks: (1) the Army 
rejected him because of a bone ailment in his leg; (2 

Manager Casey Stengel of the New York Yankees 
picked him as the Yankees’ regular right fielder; (3) 
batting in the number three spot (just ahead of Joe 
DiMaggio—left in photo, if there’s anybody who doesn't 
know ), he made his first major-league hit in the opening 
game against the Red Sox. (For more on Mickey, see 
World Week's sport column, March 28, p. 14.) 


PLAY BALL (IN EGYPT): The baseball season—first 
in history—opened in Egypt, too. An Egyptian profes 
sor who had visited the U. S. arranged to organize a ball 
team at Fouad University in Cairo, Egypt. Egypt's 
first baseball team played its first game against a U.S 
group, mostly Marines. The Marines won, 11-6. During 
the game an announcer explained the play in the Arabic 


language 


KEEP YOUR EYES ON: 

LIFE-SAVING VITAMINS—Rice hulls are rich in vita 
mins. But the hull is usually discarded when rice is 
polished for eating. The result: tens of thousands die 
in Asia every year of the disease beri-beri, caused by 
improper nutrition. Dr. Robert R. Williams, a cheniist, 
thinks he has found a way to wipe out beri-beri, at a 
cost of 35 cents per year per person. In 1948 he started 
the first large-scale test of his scheme—enriching rice 
with vitamin B-l—in the Bataan region of the Philip 
pines. This area of 90,000 people had one of the 
world’s highest beri-beri death rates. But in the past 
year, not a single person there died of beri-beri. The 
Philippine government is buying $100,000 worth of 
vitamins to enrich rice for Tarlac Province, with 330 
000 people 


ENDQUOTE: The “3 R's” of the old-time school were 
“reading, ‘riting, and ‘rithmetic,” but Earl J. McGrath, 
U. S. Commissioner of Education, says: “There are now 
3 R's of citizenship—rights, respect, and responsibili- 


ties.” 
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MacArthur Comes Home 


America rolled ovt the welcome 
mat last week for Gen. Douglas Mac- 
Arthur's homecoming from Japan 

In Honolu! San Francisco 
Washingtor wed Ne ; ity 
cheering the rreetes m. He 
spoke to a 
houses of ( : Thursday 

It was the General Mac 
Arthur had ‘ n the ec 
nental Unite: 1937. He 
flew here with | vife and 13-year 
old son. Arthur in the Pl ilip 
pines ) who h ever seen the U.S 
MacArthu: 


cr ! can his 


( hapter 2 
of a great 
tory. ¢ hapter 
man's sucdder 
MacArthur fh 
command wv 
MacArth 
wore four hat 
Supreme ( 
tions in Kor 
broke out 
manded the | 
Supreme ( 
Powers, Japan 
rendered in 1945 
cupation of Jap 
Commar 
lar Last 
chiet in the 
Command 
he was con 
irmed force 
The Presi 
thew B. RK 
MacArthur 
James Van 
take 


ovet 


LAST TRIP TOCETHER: Lt 
MacArthur " tront 
week later | wasn 


Gen 
tour the 


take 


seat 


amed t 


Matthew B. Rideway (left 
Korean 
over MacArthur s cor 


World 


News In REVIEW 


THE IMPORTANT TRENDS IN A WEEW OF HISTORY 


ground troops in Korea (see page 2 
The had 
hero, the t 


fired a 
ranking 
Only 
Mac 


won W ide 


President wal 
second highe st 

military officer in the nation 
Ceorge ( Marshall outranks 
Arthur MacArthur had 
acclaim for his I 


leadership which 


brought Pacific in 
World 


many 


victory in the 
War Il tor bringing 
‘ 


democratic rerorTin to oc 


and 


cupied Japan. In dismissing him 


nation 
for the 


ind exce pt mal serv 


Truman said The 
ves him a debt of gratitucs 
listi ut ishe d 

} 


me which he as 


President 


country 
Abroad the 
seemed to be that 


CMpPinlo}r 
Macs Phy dis 
charge opened new | vilities for 
Pacific 


herce 
stake 


peace m the 
But at 


The issues at 


horne ontroversy 


ATrOSe vere 
|) Far Eastern policy 
General MacArthu 
that, in Korea, he was 
one tied behind his 
( hine sc ( Ommitihil ts had invaded 
Korea to help the th Korean 
Communist a ress MaeArthu 
not to Manchuria 
parts hina. Just 
Korean the Chi 


dently felt 
hting with 


bac k 


arin 


1 orders 
other 
ss the 


World p 
and Gen. Douglas 
month. A 


story above 


early this 


battlefront 


nese could assemble troops and 
launch air attacks in perfect safety 
MacArthur believed that it 
necessary to attack China itself to 


win the war 


was 


went on the 
radio to contradict this view. He 
that U.N. bombing of China 
or attacks on Red China by Chiang 
Kai-shek’s Nationalists troops on 
Formosa might lead to a large-scale 
war in the Far East. The President 
said that the U.S. and U.N. are 

Korea to stop aggression and that “we 


President Truman 


said 


do not want to widen the conflict 

2) Military discipline 

President Tn under the Con 
stitution, is commander-in-chief of 
U.S. armed forces. He and the Joint 
Chiets of Staff looked upon state 
made by MacArthur on Fa 
as failure to give his 


nati 


rents 
Eastern policy 
vholehearted support to the poli 
cies of the United States 
vent and of the United Nations 
natters pertaining to his duties 

Maj Whitney, one 
of MacArthur's closest advisors, dé 
this. He MacArthur had 


always kept within his orders, which 


Govern 


Gen. Courtney 


nied said 


drive the 
] 


and to 


were to aggressors from 
Korea Korea. MacAr 
thur had been told to get permission 
fro Washington 


unify 
before making 
military pol 
Whitney said this was not 
MacArthur's 


to correspond 


public statements on 
cy Gen 
erpreted if head 
quarters as applyin 
ence or personal conversations 
What will MacArthur do now? In 
19485 h laine Was 
Republican primary i 
Wisconsin It is not 
} 


wn whether he still has political 


Hj : re iS agaist 


entered in the 
Presidential 


his home state 


ived many offers of 


; rect 
ate lustrv. Remingto 


said he wi uld become al 


that 


Rand Ir 
officer of firm 


MacArthu: 


Five-star gen 


ive-star general 


ever be retired 


, 
erals are often called 


upon for 
Their salary amounts 
to $18.761 vearly 


} 
spe Clal d ties 





India Punishes Prince 


The government of India hes 
taken stern action against the 
Gaekwear of Baroda, one of India's 
wealthy princes 

Before India gained her freedom 
from Britain in 1947, much of India 
was divided into semi-independent 
local princes. The 
the state of Baroda bore 
After India be- 
the 
und other princes had to 


regions run by 
prince ot 
the title “C 


independent 


if kwar * 
came in nation 
Cae kw ur 

rrender their governing power to 


Many 


were 


the new government of India 


f the 
all 


small princely states 


ined to form larger units. Bar- 
oda became part of Bombay state 


The government of India allowed 
the princes to keep their titles and 
private property and gave many of 
them 

The Gaekwar is a_ fabulously 
wealthy sportsman, well known as a 


in mecome 


pl ivboy at European resorts 
This month the 
India stripped him of all his titles 


government. of 


ind his government pension. He was 
vccused of squandering Baroda’s 
funds and of aiding reactionaries 
Last the Gaekwar formed an 
organization of Indian princes The 


veal 


rovernment said that this organiZa- 


tion has aims contrary to the in- 
of India 
What's Behind It: 
vet settled down” as a 
under the effective 


vernment 


terests 
has not 
country 
control of the 
India is still dis 
r with Pakistan over control of 

The princely state of Hy 

erabad had to be “persuaded” by 


nilitary 


India 


centi il uC 


force to submit to central 

vernment rule 

Many princes have been reluctant 
ve up their vast hereditary pow 
But, as the action against the 

Baroda shows, India is 

letermined to bring all her territory 

with the na 


racKWual 


closer harmony 


| government 


Yugoslavia: Red Target? 


Will Yugoslavia be the next tar- 
get for Soviet aggression? 

Yugoslavia’s Marshal Tito, 
seems to be preparing for the worst 
He has asked the Western powers 
for weapons and military equipment. 

Although Tito has not received all 
he asked for, the Western powers 
have indicated that they will help 
Yugoslavia keep her freedom. 
developments 


bx SS 


These important 


Wide World 


TRANSCONTINENTAL MUSH: Seventeen months ago Cecil A. Moore head 
eastward by dogsled through Alaskan snows. This month the bearded Moore ( 
rode in triumph into Lewiston, Maine, on the last lap of his 6,000-mile journ 
from Fairbanks, Alaska. During the trip Moore had been delayed by attacks 
Canadian wolves, by bitter Arctic cold, and by a heat wave in Minnesota. Al 
the way nearly 50 pups were born to his sled dogs. Moore undertook the t 

as a stunt to raise money for underprivileged children in and around Lewistep. 


took place during the past week 

1. President Truman _ notified 
Congress that he has authorized the 
shipment of $29,000,000 worth of 
raw materials and supplies to bolster 
Yugoslavia’s The 
President declared that shortages in 
Yugoslavia as to 
jeopardize the combat effectiveness 


armed forces 


were “so acute 
of the Yugoslav armed forces and to 
weaken the ability of Yugoslavia to 
defend itself against aggression.” 

During the past year the U. §$ 
government gave Yugoslavia a total 
of $124.000,000 in loans and grants 

2. Tito’s government revealed its 
fear of a break in diplomatic rela 
tions with the Soviet satellite state 
of Hungary. Yugoslavia asked Switz- 
erland to look after Yugoslav inter 
ests in Hungary if a break comes 

3. The United States has assem- 
bled in the Mediterranean the larg- 
est battle fleet it has ever maintained 
in that sea during peace time. 

4. U.N. Secretary-General Trygve 
Lie, visiting Yugoslavia, declared 
that if any aggressor attacks that na- 
tion, the U.N. will come to Yugo- 
slavia'’s aid with arms 

5. The French government an- 
nounced the signing of a commercial 
treaty with Yugoslavia. The treaty 
provides for the exchange of $23,- 


000,000 worth of goods between the 
two countries this year. French e&- 
ports will include machine tools, pre- 
cision instruments, and small arnig. 

What's Behind It: Marshal Tito 
and his followers are Communis§. 
But they refuse to take orders from 
Russia. The Yugoslav Communists 
believe in building up Yugoslavia 
above everything else. This is trea- 
son to other Communists, who tale 
their orders from Stalin. In 1948 Ya@- 
goslavia openly refused to do Rug- 
sia’s bidding 

Tension is mounting between Ya- 
and her Soviet satellite 
neighbors. Recently Bulgaria massed 
70.000 near the Yugoslav 
border Hungarians 


goslavia 


troops 
The 
ported digging trenches and setting 
up machine-guns at the Yugoslav- 
Hungarian frontier. 


are re- 


Bevin of Britain Dies 


Britain's former foreign secretary 
and “grand old man of the trade 
union movement,” Ernest Bevin, 
died of a heart attack on April 14 at 
the age of 70 

His death came five weeks after 
he had resigned as foreign secre 
tary because of ill health 


Bevin was born in ISS1. Both his 
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United Nations News 





The Korean War Front 


A new commander, new advances 

ew ally, and 
the Communist narked news 

n the United Nation var front tv 

rea last week 

The chief 


“pe ace ofter’ 


a new 


levelopments were 
James \ Fleet 
U.S. Eighth 
sl Matthew 


] 


troop rorged ah if 


vy. just north of the 38th Paral 
i North and 


U.N. forces 


vl 
el, the boundary betwee 
uth Korea 
vere challenge ! April 12 in the big 
st air battle of the war. Two U.S 
nbers were lost and several other 
es damaged. U.S. fliers claimed 
built 


hables 


In the air 


+ 
to have destroyed eight Russian 
} 


iter planes pl is Seven pl 
Ethiopia became the 15th 

U.N. member to send tro ps to Ko 
i A unit of 1,069 soldiers left 
Eth pia last week The 
cial permission from Coptic 
Church. to which nost 
Army 


‘ ived 
(_fhnistian 


plans belong, to eat | 


Chis Chinese Communist prisoner holds 
» United Nations “safe conduct pass 
{ N planes shower thousands of these 
passes among Red troops. The message 
n the pass promises that a soldier who 
surrenders to the N 


brings the pass with him will be un 
; 


forces and 


varmed and will receive fair treatment. 


rations. Copts are required by their 
faith t keep to a diet like that ot 
Orthod Jews 

1 The North Korean 


nists, for the first time 


Com 
proposed 
we conference to end the war 
ier (in the Russian language! 
ent to the president of the 
N. Security Council and also to 
President of the General Assem 
According to reports, the offer 
if 


Liat 


w a conference of Russia, Red 


i, the U. S., Britain, and France 


New Human Rights Head 


irs Franklin D. Roosevelt 
down last week from the 
anship of the U.N 
ion on Human Rights 
She had held the post since the 
1946 


She refused to stand for re-election 


‘stepped 


Commis- 


con s10n Was reated in 


) the rround that no delegate 


hould hold 
( harles Malik ot l el inon Was 


imously chosen is her suc 


ice too long 


Human 
drew up the Universal Decla 
*t Human Rights. At its cw 


eeting m Geneva 


U¢ imiss 


Switzer 
the Commission is working on 
treaty to make those rights en 


in international law 
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Britain's Geography 


John Bull 
Holds a Party 


is giving a big party 
John Bull 
cartoon at right—isn’t a real person. 
He stands for Britain, just as Uncle 
Sam stands for our country 
John Bull's big party is called the 
Festival of Britain.” It will open 
May 3 and continue throughout the 
summer. John Bull expects millions 
of them from the 


~ ARTING next week, John Bull 


you see him in the 


of visitors, 
US 

The Festival of Britain marks the 
100th 
British celebration, the Exhibition of 
851. Like the 1851 Exhibition, this 
years Festival will show what Brit- 


many 


anniversary of another great 


ms have accomplished in the past, 
what they are doing today, and what 
mean to do in the future. The 
Festival will also celebrate Britain's 

the 
page 


the y 


recovery trom 


War II (see 


toward 


ft World 


yrogress 


I 
] 
I 


mses 
LO 
During the Festival Britain will be 


an island on display.” In London 


John Bull wel- 

comes Uncle Sam 

to the Festival of 
Britain. 


you'll find a broad fairground with 
a maze of displays, exhibits, theaters, 
concert halls, and amusement parks 
topped by a needle-pointed “Skylon,” 
300 feet high 

If you're going to John Bull's party 
—even in imagination—you'll need to 
know your way around his island 

Fifteen hundred years ago the 
island was split yp into a number of 
little kingdoms. The great King Al 
fred united several of them 
new and larger kingdom—England 
In the 1200s Wales, in the west, was 


into a 


Rritich Information Services 


Boys at Southampton playing cricket. Liner Queen Elizabeth is in background. 


added. Scotland was a separate coun- 
try in the northern part of the island. 
English armies invaded Scotland a 
number of times. In 1707 Scotland 
was joined with England in a king- 
dom called Great Britain 

In the meantime, the English had 
gained control of the next-door 
island of Lreland. Today most of Ire- 
land is a separate nation, the Repub 
lic of lreland. But Northern Lreland 
(actually a small piece of northeast 
Ireland about the size of Connecti 
cut) is still loyal to John Bull 

England, Scotland, Wales, 
Northern Ireland, with a few small 
islands nearby, form “the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and North 
ern Ireland.” When we use the word 
“Britain” in this unit, we mean the 
United Kingdom 

What will you find if you go to the 
Festival of Britain? 


and 


Britain's Resources 


Britain—though smaller than our 
state of Oregon—is one of the world’s 
most important nations 

The island of Britain been 
called “a lump of coal.” Buried in the 
earth are 150 to 200 billion tons of 
the black fuel. Experts say Britain 
has enough coal to last her for 400 
years. There are also good-sized de- 
posits of iron ore, tin, and lead. This 
mineral wealth helps explain why 
Britain ranks among the world’s 


has 
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Youth in Britain 
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Fling 
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ann 


Britis 
This apprentice coal miner helps dig 
Britain's homes, 


H 


factories. 


jhiend Games 


chief nations in industry and trade 

England is the largest, richest, and 
most thickly settled part of Britain 
Southern England is Britain’s chief 
There you find large 
downs 


farming region 
of flat 


gle ns 


land, rolling 
Northern 


England has most of 


areas 


and and central 


Britain's fac- 
tork s and mines (| 8ée¢ map on page 9 

Little Wales is land of 
honeycombed. with coal 
iron south 
Scotland hums with busy fac 

and 11) 
The Scottish highlands farther north 
chilly, and thinly 


a rugged 
mountains 
and mines. “Lowland” 
ern 
industry ( see 


tories page 


are row ky barren 
peopled 

To understand Britain's 
and way of life, don’t forget the sea 
that pounds the shores of John Bull's 
No Briton lives more than 70 
miles from the ocean. Britain's coast- 
line is almost 5,000 miles long—about 


climate 


island 


our own! For 400 vears the 


is long is 
British have been great sailors and 
i vields much of 
Britain is one of the 


the 


sea-traders. The 
their food, too 
top-ranking fishing nations in 
world 

The island of 
north as ice-bound Labrador 
I f the sea—Britai 
is iild. The Gulf Stream. an 
current of warm water 
Gulf of Mexico 
Sea winds, warmed by blow 
Gulf Stream, take the 
Hf Britain's wi Sea breezes 


tar 
Yet- 


ns climate 


Britain lies as 
eCALISE 
ocean 
from our own 
brushes Britain's 
shores 
ing across the 
chill 
keep summers mild, too 
fogs tthi ts and 
in fron 


iters 
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of rain roll 


plenty 


» the ocean 
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Here Uraz pions 


oats, wheat, and 
land is in 


pasture of cattle 


t 
t 
; 


tain is an farming re 


gion. But there just isn’t room enough 
to grow food there for all the people 
Britain is only 
the U. S 
as many people 
the British live in 
Britain's 50 million 
ind. The capital 
London. is largest city in the 

Its population is nearly 8% 


ot the cr wale di land 
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was a third 
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John Bull’s Wealth— 


The U. S., Russia, and Britain are sometimes called the ‘Big 
Three” nations in world affairs. They are also the “Big Three” 
in world industry. In steel and electricity ovtput and rail- 
rood mileage, the U. S. is first, Russia second, and Britain 
third. Only the U. S. turns out more motor vehicles and has 
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New York Times 


mines and sidtry 


more ships than Britain. Britain ranks sixth in world output 
of aluminum, third in passenger-miles of air travel. in pro- 
duction of coal, she ranks ahead of all nations except the 
U. S. and Germany. She is also among the top 10 nations 
in ovtput of iron, tin, and zinc. 
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Britain's Economic Troubles 


What Happened to 
John Bull’s Beefsteak? 


Poultry orsem and ertain iin s meat. Last vear the British de 
other kind Mere rationed ided Argentina was charging too 
But prices are hig) d high prices. Britain stopped buying 
people dont think anything can take Argentine meat 
I place of their beloved beefsteak But that’s only part of the story 

Vieat-lo Briton it Dea ritish health suffe g because To solve the Case of the Missing 
sing that fa nore it it shortage?’ So xperts Meat wel! have to look into Britain's 
Could vou. if fom Jui he mitra he British vhole economic setup 
of a small pork it re ' weed to 1 better bal Britain, as we pointed out on page 
for a week : t vith mor egetables 5. 1 i small and crowded island 


r} 


Britain I sagree y sav that the Britain grows only about 40 per cent 
} 


During \ t rit } i epid ast win *% the tood tor her people About 
r 


governin erious valf the British meat supply is. pro 
we did in t é ‘ ld not have spre so fast if luced in Britain. The British have t 
purpose ‘ ‘ re if t hie 0 had been ¢ i nour buy the rest from other countries 
umed to ' eat a shing di They sa sritons arent The British have to go shopping 
to give ¢ " gy enough body ling ibroad for other things besides food 
of what wa tt tein. Meat is rich ul sritain has no oil, cotton, or rubber 

The t t t ' British are also short o her pro it home. She has to buy abroad 
ifter the six ' tein and fat foods sb nuch of her copper, zinc, aluminum 
after wat t t , ! ! ind chees ind other materials 


} JOHN BULL, TRADER 
rhe) thea 


ary the rat to a tf For one thin spute be iow does John Bull pay for the 

to six ounce t e| tween Britain and Argentina. The things he buys abroad? 

That's the est ittle of Argentinas broad pampas Remember that the “industrial rev 

sin has ever had isually supply a large part of Brit lution” started in Britain. About 200 
vears ago British inventors discov 


ered how to harness waterpower 


nent | 


and later, steam power) to run ma 
hines. With these power-driven ma 
hines, the British could make cloth 
ind other products faster and cheap 
er than they were ever made before 
countries wanted these 
They went shopping at 

I's bargain counter 
nev from selling man 
to other countries 
od and ilso raw 
more vood 
ue h mone 
lett over to bu 
irms, factories 


ibroad. The 


nents he lpe a 
largest fe 
world. The 

iauled goods und from Brit 
These ship irried goods to 
ther countries, too. Thus the British 

Acme phot race still more noneyvy W hich the \ 


MEAT FOR A WEEK. A London butcher lays out the ration for oa British housewife Continued on page 24 
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O 
Scotland 


Gordon Hamilton, who tells 


story 


below, wears kilts 


on Sundays and holidays. 
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By Gordon Hamilton 


| AVE vou been reading the big 

mystery story—a true story, too— 

that has caused excitement all over 
x otland 

It's about 

Stone of S« 


a big stone called the 
When my country, 
Scotland, was an independent king- 
lom, the Scots kings used to sit on 
+} 


one 


iis stone when they were crowned. 
About 700 years ago some English 
took it away from us and 
put t*in Westminster Abbey in 


The English set their Coro- 


nv ders 


i 

London 
nation Chair over the stone and since 
then English kings have sat in that 
Many of -us 
always wanted to have 


chair to be crowned 
Scots 


uur stone 


have 
returned 

Early last Christmas Day the Stone 
x Ss disappeared from West- 
minster Abbey. Scottish Nationalists 
iid the stone. Nationalists are Scots 
who want Scotland to have self-gov- 
Some of them even want 
itland to be an independent coun- 


one 


rnment 
try again 

This month three men carried the 
stone to the altar of an old ruined 


in \< yttland The police came 


Tossing the caber 
15 to 
is an old Scottish 


a tree 
trunk 18 feet long 


sport. 


there to get the stone. With it was a 
letter the had 
stolen to make people pay more at- 
tention to the Nationalists 
Scottish self-government 
I'm telling you this story to show 


saving stone been 


wish for 


you that in some ways we Scots are 
different from the English 

Scots and English speak the same 
language. But we use some Scottish 
words of our own. Scots and English 
dress about the same way, but on 
holidays, Scotsmen often wear kilts 
A kilt is a sort of wraparound skirt 
with the plaid design of one of the 
old Scottish tribes 

I live in Glasgow, on the River 
Clyde. Except for London, it's the 
biggest city in Britain. It's one of the 
We make 


mac hines 


busiest cities anywhere 


locomotives, chemicals 
We build more ships than any other 
place in the world. The land in Scot- 
land is not very rich for farming, and 
three-fourths of the Scots make their 
living in business and industry 

I'm 14 years old and I go to Hill- 
head High School. On school days 
I get up at 7:15 and have a boiled 
egg or cereal, and some toast, mar- 
malade, and tea for breakfast. In 


good weather I ride my bicycle to 
school. But it often rains here, and 
on those days I take a bus. All our 
buses and trams are double-deckers 
I have lunch at 
meat (if it’s available) with potatoes 
a vegetable, and some kind of gelatin 
with cream. When I go home at 4 
I have tea, bread, and cookies. My 
last meal of the day is supper at 9:30 
Then I have cornflakes or shredded 
wheat, bread, cake, and milk 
Cricket is our national sport. We 
have lots of daylight to play it in the 
summer. Scotland is so far north that, 
in July, it’s light here until 10:30. 
Our house, like all the other houses 
here, is made of The thick 
walls keep out the heat in summer 
and keep in the heat in winter. Our 


school—usually 


stone 


house has a front room, kitchen, and 
three bedrooms. We heat the rooms 
with a small coal fire in a grate. Few 
houses here have furnaces. Even in 
July it is often so cool that we light 
a fire 

We hope that many Americans 
will visit Scotland during the Festi- 
val of Britain. I want to be a civil 
engineer when | grow up, and I hope 
to work in the United States 
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John Bull 
in 1951 


S Britain part of Europe? 
The English Channel is only 
20 miles wide at its narrowest point 
On a clear 
the chalk cliffs of Dover and see the 
coast of France 
The island of Britain is so close te 
the continent that most geographers 
consider it part of Europe 
Yet the British act 
if it weren't so. They consider them- 
selves a people a little apart from 
the Their 
government tied too 
closely to Europe in political matters. 
Britain belaggs to the Couygil of 
works for coopera- 
imong the nations of Western 
But Britain not go 
ilong with some enthusiastic Euro- 


day, you can stand on 


sometimes as 


continental Europeans 


fears being 


Europe, which 
tion 


I urope does 


peans who want to turn the Council 
ft Europe 
United States of Europe 

the 


into a government tor a 


Marshall 


co- 


Britain works with 
Plan 
operation in Europe. But Britain re- 
fused to join the Schuman Plan. for 
merging the steel and coal industries 
f Western I The British don’t 
vant an wu organization 


telling them 


organization tor economic 


rope 
ternational 
how to run their mines 
and steel mills 

The fact is that Britain is pulled 
three ways in world affairs 
Britain knows that 
bound to that of the 


nations of 


1. Europe: 
her destiny 

ontinent of | urope The 

Western Europe are among the best 

w her goods. Any 

ho controls Western Europe 


con- 


threaten Britain’s freedom 
knows that Western Europe 
prosperous and tree if Brit- 


1} is to prosper and stay free 


1 
vist be 


2. The Commonwealth: Britain, 
on the opposite page be- 
1 world-wide “family,” the 
This 
family means as much to her as her 
Western do. 
She trades more with the Common- 


is we Saw 


longs to 
and 


Commonwealth Empire 


European neighbors 


Sailors in crow’s- 
nest of Britain's 
Queen Mary, second- 
largest ship afloat. 


wealth than with Western Europe 
or any other part of the world) 
The Commonwealth members charge 
each other lower tariffs (taxes on 
trade) than they charge other na- 
tions. This “imperial preference” en- 
courages Commonwealth members 
to trade with each other. Britain's 
navy helps defend this world-wide 
family. Her fighting forces guard the 
far-flung outskirts of the empire— 
Africa, the Suez Canal, Singapore, 
Hong Kong. Britain has her own 
“Korea” in Malaya. There British 
troops have fought Communist-led 
guerrillas for several years 
3. Socialist planning: 
another reason why Britain draws a 
little apart from the rest of Europe 
She fears that she might have to 
make changes in her own economic 
system to fit plans of her European 
neighbors. The Schuman Plan or 
ganization might order certain Brit- 
ish mines or mills closed down, or 
others converted to different 
This might interfere with the British 


There’s 


uses 


Labor government's plans to regu 
late production and keep everyone 
at work 

In 1945, the Labor 
majority of the seats in parliament 
Under the British system, this put 
the party in control of the 
Government. Party Clement 
R. Attlee became prime minister 

The Labor party believes in so 
cialism. It has passed laws forcing 
the owners of the 
electricity, coal, and steel industries 
to sell out to the covernment. In this 


party won a 


Labor 
leader 


transport, gas, 





Cunard White Star Line phote 


way one-fifth of Britain's industry 
has been “nationalized” (put under 
government ownership). The Labor 
government has also broadened the 
British social security program. Gov- 
ernment payments to unemployed, 
ill, and poor persons have been in- 
creased, Under the National Health 
Act of 1948, Britons receive free 
medical care. 

The Labor party, however, is less 
popular than it was six years ago 
Last new House of Com 
mons was elected. Labor's majority 
dropped from 146 to a mere seven 

The chief opposition is the Con- 
party, led by Winston 
Churchill, Britain’s wartime prime 
minister. If the Conservatives win 
the next election, they would prob 
ably continue most of the social 
services set up by the Labor party 
But they oppose nationalizing any 
more of Britain’s economy. They 
want the steel industry to go back 
to private ownership 

One of the government's toughest 
problems is to carry out and pay for 
a huge rearmament program. The 
government's budget for the coming 
year was presented to parliament 
last week. The budget is Britain's 
biggest since the war. More than a 
quarter of it is for arms. The British 
people, who are already paying on 
the average 44 per cent of their in- 
come in taxes, will pay a little more 

But this is the price of freedom 
Britain knows that she must be ready 
to defend herself in a world menaced 
by Soviet aggression 


year a 


servative 
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PUT ON YOUR THINKING CAP 





. 


A Thought for Today 





Wheat title would you give to this cartoon? Write the title you 
propose on the blank line below. Then turn to page 27 to see the 
title used by the newspaper that originally published the cartoon 





CS kK aK KKK KKK KK 


CAP for Air-minded Youth 


RE you air-minded? 
A Then the Cadet Corps of the 
CAP may be the place for you. The 
CAP is teaching thousands of young 
better 


Americans how to become 
f the “Air Age.” 

The CAP (Civil Air Patrol) is a 
group of the U. S. Air Force 


CAP members are not soldiers, but 


citizens 
reserve 


civilian airmen. They're “flying min- 
citizens who stand 
serve Uncle Sam in any 

Most of the CAP is com- 
posed of senior members — about 
165,000 of them. The CAP has 4,000 


planes. Some are on loan from the 


utemen —good 


ready to 


emergency 


Air Force, but most of them are 
privately-owned. Funds tor tae CAP 
come from the Government and pri- 
vate donors. 

During World War II, CAP air- 
men patrolled our and 
coasts. They hunted for survivors of 
sinkings and crashes. CAP pilots ac- 
tually bombed and sank two enemy 
submarines lurking off our shores. 

When peace came, CAP’s good 
citizens kept up their work. They 
answered calls to patrol floods and 
forest fires. Winter before last, they 
carried out “Operation Haylift.” They 
dropped tons of hayfeed to starving, 


borders 
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snowbound livestock in the Midwest. 
They share in most of the Air Force's 
search and rescue missions. 

Today CAP airpower is a vital part 
of our eivil defense set-up. 

The CAP has launched a giant 
youth program. It is enrolling 100,- 
000 Cadet 
Corps 

Both boys and girls are elgible to 
be CAP Cadets. The age 
from 14 to 18. (You can enroll at 13 
if your 14th birthday talls within the 
next school yeat Already about 30,- 
OOO teen-agers are CAP Cadets 

All CAP Cadets get a copy of the 
CAP’s special Aviation Study Man 
The Manual explains almost all 


high-schoolers in _ its 


range runs 


ual 
the 
airplanes fly, how to tly on instru- 


angles” of aviation—what makes 
ments, how radar and air-to-ground 


radi work 


Cadet Training 


bone up™ 
in courses at thei# 
high These give 
credit toward diplomas. Others get 
their aerial “know-how” in weekly 
classes held at the local CAP head- 
quarters or at nearby airports. CAP 
senior members do the teaching, 
These after-school classes take two 
years to complete. The high school 


Some Cadet squadrons 
on the manual 


schools courses 


course can be finished in one 

Cadets often ride as observers on 
flights with senior airmen to “get the 
feel” of flying. (Cadets must have 
their parents’ permission whenever 
they ride in CAP planes. ) 

At summer vacation time, many 
CAP Cadet boys go on two-week en- 
campments to Air Force bases. They 
live in regular barracks, eat mess-hall 
meals, and gain an “on-the-spot” 
glimpse of Air Force life. Girl Cadets’ 
training includes a tour of military 
hospitals to see Air Force nurses in 
action. 

Some CAP Cadets get a chance to 
see the world. The CAP carries on a 
program of exchanging cadets with 
other nations. This year the CAP will 
fly 150 U. S. Cadets to foreign lands 
At least two outstanding Cadets from 
each state and territory will go on 
this international good-will mission. 

Meanwhile, 150 youths from 15 
other nations in the Americas and 
Europe will come to the U. S. as CAP 
guests. 

For information about joining the CAP, 
write: Office of Public Information, Na- 
tional Headquarters, CAP, Bolling Field, 
Washington 25, D. C 
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“Miracle” Drug Makes More Meat 
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on current experiment the na 
1s pork supply could b reased 
fifth That would make about 
extra pork chops per veek avail 
ble to every American fa If all 
hicken farmers used aureomycin 
feed, the poultry supply “ ld jump 
estimated 15 per cent 
Most large feed makers a ilready 
adding the drug to prepared feeds 
This doesn't increase the price much 
Unrefined aureomycin costs 30 to 40 
ents a pound Five por of it is 
igh to mix with a to f feed 
pe ed 
rrowth? Scientists don’t k yw. Per 


Hlow does aureomy 


haps, by destroying harmful germs 
aureomycin enables the b y to grow 
more efficiently Or perhaps the 
yonder drugs” contai ne un 
known substance that timulates 
growth 

Someday, possibly, ai nycin 
lunches” will be fed to lersized 
boys and girls to help thie grow to 


wmal stature 


HEADLINES OF SCIENCE 
The Grasshopper 


“The Grasshopper” is Uncle Sam's 
new mechanical weatherman. In 
wartare, this robot “spy” is expec ted 
to tell our armed forces a lot of 
things they want to know about an 
enemy country 

The ipparatus looks like a bomb 
It can be dropped from a plane over 
enemy territory. A built-in parachute 
opens and wafts apparatus to earth 

Then an explosion goes off. This 
cuts loose the parac hute so the ma 
chine won't be dragged along the 
ground 

Another explosion goes off. Out 
shoots a “leg” that raises the con 
traption to an upright position. 

Bang! goes a third explosion. This 
one thrusts an antenna out of the 
grasshopper’s” head. 

The machine contains instruments 
that automatically measure tempera 
ture, atmospheric pressure, and hu 
midity. At certain times (say, every 
three hours) an electric clock turns 
on a radio transmitter. With power 
from its own batteries, the “grass 
hopper” sends out a message about 
the weather. The receiver can tell 
from the type of signal just which of 
1 group of “grasshoppers” is on the 
air, so the location can be plotted 
[he equipment will keep on “talk 
ing” for about 15 days 





THE SNIPERSCOPE: “Cat's eyes” for soldiers at night 


Our troops in Korea aren't blind on night 
patrol. Attached to rifle of soldier at 
lower left is ‘‘sniperscope.” It gives 
out invisible infra-red rays. A special 
tube converts reflections from rays into 
images. Soldier, sighting through eye- 
piece, can see his target in the dark 
(large photo in circle, left). Above, 
jeep driver wears infra-red binoculars 
They pick up images from light of 
infra-red headlamps. Driver can move 
at 30 miles per hour in total darkness 





Q. What can 
you do if the girl 
you've been dat- 
ing quite a bit ac- 
cepts a date for 
the Prom with 
someone else? 


A. It isn’t easy 
to play the good 
sport when you're 
deeply disap- 
pointed, but that’s what you'll have 
to do if you still want to go to the 
Prom. If you feel that you can't give 
a Miss Second Choice a really first- 
rate date, then it would be better to 
stay at home. It isn’t fair to ask her 
if you're going to follow someone 
else with your eyes while your feet 
go “every which way.” Miss Second 
Choice will be miserable, too, if you 
flaunt ‘her so that she 
knows only too well that she’s your 


Gay Head 


obviously 


date only out of “spite " 
to make certain 
that Miss Second Choice enjoys her 


The easiest way 


self is to have a good time yourself 
and it’s possible, even likely! If 
make cutting remarks to Miss 
Number One as you dance by her, 
or try to to “talk 
you'll only be rubbing 
into 


you 

7 } od 

get her alone 

things over 
} 

Sait, not wound 


Wait until 
if you feel you 


sense your 
ifter the Prom to find out, 
why she didn’t 
wait for your invitation 

If your date 
or inhappy the 
Miss Nu 
the true state of affairs—to your own 
and to that of the 
two girls! Go out of your way to 
nake your date laugh, to arrange 
dances for her and to be at her side 
Don't just act as though you're hav- 
ig a good time; actually have a 


good time 


nust 
looks bored, restless 
whole school and 
mber One will be wise to 


embarrassment 


O. Whenever my boy friend takes 
me out for a ride in his car, I'm ner- 
honks the horn at 
He's a 
good driver, but not a very polite 
one. What are the manners of a 
well-behaved motorist? 


vous because he 


every possible opportunity 


A. The next time you're out driv- 
ing with your Gabriel-like boy friend 


you might tell him (with good 
humor, of course) that a horn should 
be used as a warning signal only. 
Even the most devoted and eager- 
to-please young men do not take 
criticism about their driving easily, 
so you'll have to find your own best 
way to make your points. If you 
point out to him that he frequently 
(if he does) honks at elderly or in- 
experienced drivers, you'll have a 
good case—for such people only be- 
come more confused by honking 
horns. Pedestrians are often more 
frightened than anything else by the 
blast of a horn—and have been 
known to jump into, rather than out 
of, the path of an approaching car. 
Honking in a traffic tie-up is rude 
and senseless—it accomplishes exact- 
ly nothing. 

It isn't easy for a girl to exercise 
a restraining hand on the wheel— 
when she isn’t in the driver's seat— 
but if she can, it’s often more effec- 
tive than the combined efforts of the 
motor clubs, driving classes, and lec- 
turing fathers! Here are some other 
motoring “musts” for courteous driv- 
ing: 

1. Obey all signals and road signs 

2. If you decide to turn or stop, 
don't keep it a secret! Signal 
3. Keep your eyes on the road and 
your hands on the wheel 

4. Avoid treading on the bumper 
of the car ahead 

5. Respect the rights of hills and 
curves: they're dangerous. Pass cars 
only on the open highway 

6. Your share of the road is indi- 
cated by the white line; don't cross 
it. 

7. Trust your own judgment, but 
be skeptical about the fellow ahead 
—make allowances for his possible 
errors. 

8. Human beings, not 
driving the other cars 
lights as they approach 

9. Drive in your own 
never race. 


owls 
dim 


are 
your 


league- 


Q. Do boys really object to girls’ 
using make-up? They don't want us 
to look like ghosts, do they? 


A. No, but they don’t want you 
to look like clowns, either! The com- 
plaint of most boys (and parents) 
against make-up is not its use, but 
its abuse 

Make-up can make or mar your 
charm, so when in doubt, leave it 
out! Teen-age skins se'dom need a 
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powder base unless they have a 
tendency to be dry and flaky. A 
good hand-lotion is the answer. Just 
a whisk of a powder puff is enoug)), 
and powder should always be slight 
ly lighter in color than your own 
skin coloring. Too many girls wea: 
a “brown” powder or base whic! 
deadens their skin. A little lipstick 
goes a long way, so save it for the 
extra-special occasion of a formal 
dance. 

Unless you have some very wild 
hairs, don't pluck your eyebrows 
Smart girls never use mascara on 
their eyelashes, but use instead a 
little vaseline for a formal evening 

To protect your skin, which is the 
genuine “base” of good looks, use 
a clean puff or a fresh piece of cot- 
ton each time you apply powder. If 
your skin has a tendency to be oily, 
don’t use a rich “night cream.” Reg 
ular scrubbing with soap and water 
is all you need in the way of “treat 
ment.” If you have any serious skin 
problems, go to a dermatologist (a 
skin specialist) who will help you 
with your cleansing treatments and 
probably recommend a proper diet 
Home treatments for blackheads 
based on the use of a preparation 
you buy in the five-and-ten are usual- 
ly for older people and frequently 
do more harm than good. 

Grease paint is something that 
stage people use because footlights 
drain all the color from their faces 
sunshine and fresh air will put color 
in your face, not take it away from 
youl 


Q. If you're taking a girl to a 
dance for the first time, do you have 
to dance with her all evening? 


A. No, no a thousand times no 
if you use your wits and your friends 
in her behalf! Make arrangements 
in advance, with one or more other 
boys to exchange dances. Also, at 
the dance, between dances, steer 
your date to a group or another cou- 
ple whom you know. Suggest an 
exchange with them 

Don't be afraid you'll embarrass 
your girl by maneuvering for other 
partners. Every girl enjoys a whirl 
-and she'll thank you for one. If 
you don’t know many people, track 
down a member of the dance com- 
mittee or a chaperon. They'll join 
in on your plan to give your girl a 
memory (of a dance ) that will linger 
on! 
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two daughters 
is in the eighth grade 
| or High. Lucille, 11, 
the sixth grade of Cleveland 
School 


ask ne 
Sam explained, “and 


about 
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plan reports on steel. 

re always telling me how proud 


ire that I'm a steel worker.’ 


HE LIKES HARD WORK 
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three high 
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first. Work in a steel 
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A Bessemer going at full blast. 


Republic Steel ¢¥ 


A huge ladle is pouring pig iron into open-hearth furnace. Here the pig iron 
cooks in tremendous heat with other materials and changes into steel. 


finished steel into bars and sheets. | 
watched other workers make barrel 


hoops, automobile tire rims, door 
hinges, and many other products 
The next day I visited the Repub 
lic Steel Mill. I looked at their open 
hearth furnaces but spent most ol 
the day watching 


steel is made. It is blown in a huge 


how Besseme: 
pear-shaped steel container, called 
a converter. 

First the converter is tilted on its 
side and glowing-hot pig 
poured in through the open top 
Then the converter is moved back 
to its standing position. Powerful 
blasts of air, blown through holes in 
the bottom of the converter, fan the 
pig iron Its tem 
perature rises sharply and this great 


iron 1s 


which is burning 


heat refines the pig iron into stee] 


Bessemer steel 18 used in making 


hinery 
first 


making 


heavy pipes and special ma 
method was the 
for 


The Bessemet 
used widely in the U. $ 
large amounts of steel! 
I stood on a platform and spoke to 
Steve Hruska, 29. of Youngstown 
Steve is a steel lad His job is 
to pour newly-made Bessemer stee 
from a 
were two 10-ton Bessemers 


nati 


ladle into molds. Below us 
“They produce about 100 tons ol 
steel an hour,” Steve ‘No. 1 is 
about to blow now 
Suddenly I heard a hissing and 


crackling sound as the first converter 


said 
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blew vellow flames skyward. Then 
a brilliant shower of sparks shot out 
# the converter. For five minutes the 
Hames were bright and long, while 
the carbon in the pig iron burned 
out. In the next few minutes the 
Hames died out. Soon the converter 
was tilted on its side again and the 
finished steel was poured into a huge 
ladle. After the ladle filled, 
Steve left the platform and returned 
to work. I remained on the platform 
several, hours watching the long jets 
of flame flash out. 

Before I left Youngstown | was in 
vited to meet John W. Humphrey 
general superintendent of a U. S$ 
Steel plant. I asked him about job 
possibilities for young people 

“We're looking for young 
who know to think 
The steel industry needs men who 
ire alert and intelligent. Tell 
readers to take their schooling seri 


was 


men 
how he said 


you 


ously and to study mathematics and 
science if they want to work in steel 
But tell them to come to us only if 
they know how to put in a full day's 
vork. That’s the kind of men 

built industry to the 


wh 


up our steel 


nightiest in the world 





IF CONGRESS WERE TELEVISED (as a cartoonist sees it) 


Dozing Senators might lose some 
- votes if the home folks tune in. 
' 
DWhe says Congress wouldn't put on a 
Igoed TV show? Some of the more fiery 
‘debates should get a top Hooperrating 


The Prying Eye 
of Television: 


Should it peer into legislatures and public hearings? 
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l. Nothing has done more than 
the TV crime hearings to jar the pub 
lic out of its indifference to the scan 
dals of public lite. Dozens of cities 
are investigating their own commu 

. nities as a result. Police officers have 
Time's a@- wasting but the Congress : been fired or indicted. In TV we 
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ad ontemn Henge Cone have a we pon against public apathy, 
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TV-radio commentator, re- 
marked about the Senate crime tele- 
casts: “the chief gain was to give 
the individual] a sense of personal par- 
ticipation in government.” Telecasts 
ot government agencies will increase 
interest in government and will pro- 
vide a real education in the working 
of government. Few of us have a 
chance to attend meetings of govern- 
mental bodies. Yet we have a right— 
a duty—to do so. TV can take us 
there 

3. If government bodies are tele- 
vised, the members know they are 
facing the public every day—not just 
on election day. If they miss an im- 
portant meeting, the camera will 
their absence. If their argu- 
ments are stupid and one-sided, that 
is revealed to all, more fully and 
dramatically than is possible in a 
newspaper account 

4. Is there danger of a televised 
hearing becoming a rowdy “three- 
ring circus’? That can happen 
whether a hearing is televised or not. 
It's up to the chairman to keep pro- 
ceedings dignified—as Senator Ke- 
did so well in the Senate 
Crime Is it unfair to tele- 
cast only one side of the story, as 
happens in a hearing like that of the 
Senate Crime committee? That’s not 
the fault of TV, but of the rules un- 
der which such hearings are held. In 
fact, TV focuses public attention on 
the pro- 
( edures 

5. TV is but it’s just as 
proper and useful a means of giving 
out news and information as news- 
papers or radio. To keep the TV 
camera out of public events is to 
bar full freedom of the press 


NO! 
a 

1. A New York clergyman com- 
ments: “The (TV) showing of the 
Kefauver Committee provided vast 
entertainment for millions of on- 
lookers. But we do not yet know 
whether any genuine moral reforma- 
tion will emerge from the spectacle.” 
The opposite may be true. The tele- 
viewer may be moved to sympathy 
for the mobster writhing under fierce 
questioning. Unusual personalities 
like gangster-moll Virginia Hill may 
be positively glorified by a TV ap- 
pearance. The Kefauver hearings 
were a swell “show,” with suspense 
and mystery and a cast of unsavory 


and spectacular characters. Once the 


Times 


show 


tauver 
hearings 


need of improving some 


newer, 


iN Say What 
2 Fy / You Please! 


+++ and that’s what we mean! This let- 
ters column, a regular feature, is open 
to opinion on any subject and criticism 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 


want to know what's on your mind. 


Other readers do, too. Address: Letters 
Editor, World Week, 351 Fourth Ave., 
N. Y. 10, N. Y.—The Editors. 


Dear Editor: 

It seems to me that “teen-agers” 
are always in the limelight—most of 
the time for something they did 
wrong. Your column gives us a good 
opportunity to voice our opinions 
and to show others that we are proud 
we are teen-agers. 

I wonder how many of the so- 
called pranks pulled by boys and 
girls today were the same ones the 
older generation played. Perhaps 
they should review their own period 
of growing up. However, there is 
much more opportunity for reckless- 
ness today because kids have their 
own cars and more spending money 
But, are we Any worse than some of 
the parents of today? We never see 
any articles on reforming the “de- 
linquent parent.” 

Social activities and work outside 
the home causes mothers to be away 
from their home and family. Young- 
er children and even babies, left 
with relatives or perhaps, even 
strangers, are growing up in a world 
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of insecurity, not being able to really 
know their parents when they are at 
the stage when love and affection are 
very important to them. 
So perhaps, the blame is more on 
a 50-50 basis. Parents and teen-agers 
by working together as families 
should be able to eliminate the ques- 
tion of “What is this younger genera- 
tion coming to?” All we ask is a little 
understanding and the chance to 
prove we are true citizens 
Virginia Wills 
New Market (Indiana) H.§ 


Dear Editor: 

Some time ago you asked us to 
write a letter to this column if we 
wished to comment on Senator Taft's 
recent statement that the United Na- 
tions is mortally weak because it wag 
founded not on “justice” but on thé 
power of its leading members. 

I disagreed with Senator Taft them 
and I disagree now. I think that thé 
United Nations move to check Com# 
munist military aggression has beeq 
and is proving to be effective. | think 
it is a much better policy to stop this 
aggression in the beginning than ta 
wait for it to come to our own coun-) 
try or any other country which is 
participating in the United Nations 
movement. Another thing, from now 
on there'll be fewer communistic 
countries (including those that are 
potential) that we might have against” 
us if it ever comes to the point of 
another world war 

Kelly Foster 
Lewes (Delaware) H. § 





novelty wears off, would the routine 
business of government prove equal- 
ly fascinating to televiewers? A tele- 
vised city council or legislature 
would be a stage for the show-off 
and the grandstand-player. The hard- 
working member without the gift of 
gab or a photogenic profile would 
arouse no interest. And the public 
would get a distorted idea of gov- 
ernment. 

2. The glare of TV lights, the com- 
motion, the danger of “stage fright” 
at the thought of unseen millions 
watching him, may prevent a ner- 
vous witness at a hearing from doing 
his best. 

3. Televiewers hear a smattering 
of testimony and jump at conclusions 
about whether a witness is “inno- 
cent” or “guilty” of some offense. 
Mere mention of a person's name 


may start gossip that will ruin that 
person's reputation, without a shred 
of evidence against him. 

4. A televised hearing could be- 
come a platform for propaganda by 
subversive or illegal groups. Their 
witnesses would have a chance to 
argue their case to the whole nation 
On the other hand, a TV hearing 
could become a platform for propa- 
ganda by those in charge. At the 
close of the Senate Crime hearings 
in New York City, some committee 
members addressed remarks directly 
to the TV audience. 

5. There are practical reasons why 
large-scale TV of government won't 
work. It's too expensive. Would spon- 
sors or private stations stand the 
cost? Or would the taxpayer pay the 
bill? And where will people find 
the time to tune in day after day? 
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4. THE GREAT HOUDINI 


At t e he left home as “Eric the Great,” circus per 
Hi " t " ecrets f the greatest of 


1 Yard, 


POPULAR BOOK OF WESTERN STORIES 
Leo Margulies, Ed. 


ind marshals come 


SATURDAY EVENING POST 
SPORTS STORIES 


Ed. by “Red” Smith 


’ ’ P f 1 volt 


coli ion pase i gor, and tennis stories. 


TOMBSTONE 


he story of despera loes. st ige robbers 


of Wyatt Earp, the 


i 


Walter Noble Burns 


Indian fight- 


} 
strong arm of the law. 


. TREASURE ISLAND 


of buried gold, mutiny, and piracy on 


R. L. Stevenson 


exciting story 


e high seas. You will remember the movie. 


. INDIGO NECKLACE MURDER 


1 
well written my 


Frances Crane 


ting, stery story laid in New Orleans. 


. POCKET BOOK OF GREAT OPERAS 


Simon and Veinus, Eds. 
y-two opera masterpieces, together with thematic 


mal theres and words of over 300 selections 


in 
} 1] r te 
rusely illustrated, 


11. LITERARY CAVALCADE 
May 1951 Awards Issue 


cial issue of Scholastic’s superb literary magazine 


short stories, essays, poetry, radio dramas, humor 
1 by students who won Scholastic Awards this year 


pictures art aw urd winners. It may be selected as a 
+} 


lend or pur hased for wu Q5¢ 





The YARD: 


building 


oO Yo ever get * 
fever ) ou evel tee] the 


get outdoors and build 

( ethi g with 
hack, a fort. a 
That's 


live in a city 


own hands—a 
perhaps? 
iot always easy, especially 
Even if you have 
ils and where will 
vou find the land for a building site? 
To fill that need ‘The Yard’ was 
reated. It was operated in Minne 
apolis, M n 1949-50 as a dem- 
1 new kind of play 

youthful 
hammer and saw and 


your 


tree house 


materials 


ne toc 


lace where 


irts content 
of the project are 
ids to keep The Yard 


ped to reopen m mid- 


narge 
ow seeking h 
It is 


or the 


going 
May ft 

The idea for The Yard came trom 
d tor young builders 
years ago in Copen 
Denmark 


1951 season 


playgroun 


tarted sevel il 


How the Yard Works 


Yard is a nation in 
Its area is one and a third 

- at between 
Girls are 

( Each stakes 
a claim to his private estate—a por- 
tion of “ Yard 16 feet long by 10 
hat’s his private property 
ts it that way). Then he’s 
and piles of ma- 


sort of 


ivens are 
16 vears of ; 


4 ome as ei gy 


teet Ww cle 


t he wi 


1 7 
shown a tool house 


Yord builder John Kraft excavates the hard clay for foun- 
dation of shanty, while Harry Forsythe lays the first sill. 


Minneapolis’ unusual “build-it-yourself” 


terials. He's told: “Go to it! Build 
whatever you: want.’ 

When The Yard opened, it was 
every man for himself.” Each build 
er tried to corner the market on tools 
and lumber, in order to build the 
biggest shack for himself. Soon the 
supplies were gone. Some builders 
found secret hiding places for their 
loot. Others raided their neighbors’ 
supplies. Bickering broke out. Build 
ing slowed down for lack of ma 
terials 

Then, without prompting 
from adults, the young builders real 
ized they could get along better by 
cooperating. Little formed 
The groups pooled their land and 
equipment and tools—and building 
ideas. Bigger and better buildings 
began to rise. Community spirit was 
born. “We sure made history,” said 
a teen-ager, thinking back on the 
early days of the project 

Once vandals broke in and tore 
down some of the buildings. The 
builders organized a YBI—Yardville 
Bureau of Investigation. YBI “agents” 
kept watch and caught the wreckers 
What should be done with them? 
Yardville decided to assign them a 
corner of The Yard. The plan worked 
The former disturbers were soon 
busy pounding together a shack of 
their own—and they didn’t bother 
else’s 


any 


groups 


anvone 


playground 


brought the 
the United 


McCall's magazine 
idea for The Yard to 
States. 

With the help of Minneapolis civic 
leaders, McCall's editors picked a 
demonstration site. It was in a grow 
ing neighborhood that badly needed 
a playground 


The Community Helps Out 
McCall's donated the funds for the 
A well known 
social worker, Miss 
Florence Bentley, took over super 
vision of the project. The neighbor- 
hood Parent-Teacher Association ap- 
proved the idea. A citizens’ commit- 
tee was formed in the area to help 
set up The Yard 

The Board of Education provided 
the land—a vacant lot near the Waite 
Park School. The city loaned a trailer 
for office and tool house. Business 
firms donated second-hand lumber, 
bricks, nails, and tools. A labor union 
provided a fence—and put it up, too 
Recreation experts and educators 
formed a committee to help operate 
the playground. 

Police officers say juvenile delin 
quency greatly decreased in the 
neighborhood around The Yard. New 
children coming into the area found 
it easier to make friends. And the 
project helped build community 
spirit among their parents, too 


first years expenses 
Minneapolis 


Girls proved as skillful builders as boys. Here Patty Kel- 
lerman, Patty Iversen, and Diane Koelfgen start a house. 
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made long strides toward recovery: aside the crutch of Marshall Plan aid 


’ ' 
John Bull s Beefsteak l. “Export or Die!” became a and walk by herself again 
(Continued from page 10 British slogan. Between 1947 and 4. “Make It Do!” is another Brit- 
could use to buy goods fron f 1950 Britain increased the amount of ish slogan. The people were told 
she sold to other yuntries by that they would have to wear their 


A century ago n he goods 
t. Now I j time old clothes longer. They were told 


the Exhibition of 155! ‘ age 7 62 per cen 
rich ) ! n the ' World War II, she ling te to get along without many of the 


she was the 
untries enoug! pay it things they wanted The government 


world 

Then two t a ‘ ; 

lL. Gradual t i e “Work or Want!’ 
U. S., Germa t el vent told the I ) bought abroad 
tur mit more goods to sell abroad And here we get back to John 
t home. The Bull's beefsteak. The British have 


;s buving abr vad set a ide all wossible voods tor ex- 
I 


port. The fewest possibl goods were 


more factors rn 
didn't need to | 'y man and to rebuild Britain a 
’ 


tr } yutput of British industri nas risen had to yet along with less and less 
} 


factured good: 
» The Brit t ’ about 50 per cent over 1938 figures importec 
ler to The money saved was used to buy 


CT 


meat 


their resour \ “Import to Live!” In or 
Then World War ! i he make the goods to sell road, Brit raw materials tor industry, to start 
it was over, a ! t Johr iin had to teed her w ers, equip paying on Britains gigantic debts, to 
wealth was go , he ish her factories with new and modern get supplies to rebuild the merchant 
merchant fleet | m the | achinery, and get the raw materials eet, to re-equip mines, farms, and 
to feed to the machines. She had to factories 


Half of the pr vned borrow money. Uncle Sam provided Now Britain is launching a huge 


ons in other lar h ibout 6% billion dollars i ns and mament program (see page 13) 
Id to 1 ioney fo Marshall Plan help. Canada lent his will require vast imports of ma 


i stroyed, or sol 
the war. Britain ow na Britain nearly two bil , | terials tor weapons. The British will 


debts that piled up ring th nore. With this aid, Brita } gain have a hard time making ends 
n world trade. This means new 


tthe sea, sunk 


Here's how th , ¥t f a great economic comeDa 


disaster and, dur he past vear mary 1. 1951. she agreed to throw crifices for Britain's people 





THE WORLD OVER 


By Jim Johnson, St. Louis Park High School, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


*® Starred words refer to geography 


F DOWN | 


Hawkeyé 
and Ger- 
Netherlands 


rn France 


t Israel 


New York 
i New York 


summary 


tood 

abbr.): 
U.S. (abbr.) 
apital of this 


' 
— . . 
sles te . ' rime minister of 


STUDENTS are invited to submit original crossword purses for 
publication in Scholast< Mogormes Each purrle should be built 
erevnd ene subject) which may be drawn from History, Art 
Science, or any feild of knowledge. Maximum about 60 words 
of which at least 10 must be related te the theme. For eny 
puetie published we will poy you $10.00. Entries must include 
»d onswers on seperate sheets. Give name 

Address Pursle Editor, Werld Week 
0 N Y. Anewers next week 


putsle, definitions oa 
addrew whoo 
35! fourth Ave Ne York 





Make Up Your Mind! 


| the school teteria, Nina Burrows | 


never can decide what to eat until 
she sees what the gang's eating: She 


wants Buck or Hermine—or whomever ! 


she’s with—to decide which side of the 


street they ll walk on She just can’t 


make decisions for herself 


Is Nina just a “weak character’? Or 


can she break herself of the habit of 
letting others make her decisions for 
— 
Do you think she could make a start 
determining to act quickly in small 
In the cafeteria, perhaps she 

up to the dessert counter 

g the first thing that ap 

‘Hlo. let’s say—without 

i o wonder how a doughnut 
taste. Make the choice. Then try 

the ther possible choices 

't really matter which 


whether it’s the jello | 


runs up against a | 
sion that she can’t | 


fhand? How will | 


to switch from the 


the business course? 


ummer job instead of | 


r school? 


should weigh all sides | 


arefully. Perhaps she 


blem by some suc h 
the pi »blem on a 


problem to make sure 
rving about 
1 someone who has 


matters—parents 


What subjects | 
decided on the 


careers would 


sible choices. (Take 


Take the business | 


ination course?’ 


i time. When 


into parts 
hig 


1 8O 
then go ahead 

t the de 1Is1on 
make a mistake 
stakes. But the suc- 


ist learn to survey a | 
l act decisively, and | 
stakes instead of being 














A TENNIS BALL HAS 
BEEN TIMED AT 100 


BASE BALL AT 98.6M PH 
AND THE INITIAL VELOCITY 
OF A DRIVE IN 
AT I7TO"MPK. 

















SPALDING'S Tennis Ball 
“TORTURE TESTS" 
give these Tennis balls 3600 wal- 
lops at 100 miles per hour, but 
they still conformtoUSLTA 
specifications! 


SPALDING 
Kro-bat Rackets 
are TRI-POWERED! 


Fibre-Welding 
braces the ‘throat’ 
Rawhide reinforces 
the “shoulders” 
New super-strong 
odhesive binds 

the laminations 

in the “bow”. 


44C440 290 FY 
PER SECOND 
5.04. 204) 














“Ame 
Free Book me 
Reserve your copy ire } 


now. The brand 

new 1951-52 

Sports Show Book , 

will be mailed to 

you about June = 
25th. Order now—write toda 
SPALDING, Dept. SS 

161 6th Ave, NY 13, NY 


SPALDING 
& 


SETS THE PACE IN SPORTS 








DIGNITY ond IMPUDENCE 


@ famous painting by Sir F tondeoer 


Just as a fine painter 


proudly signs his work... 
so does a reputable 


manufacturer. 


Learn 
the Brands! 


The manufacturer's Brand 
Name is the quickest, most 
accurate way of naming the 
exact product you like. 


CA 
We Dranil cas 


> 
e 
* 
- Le 

J 

. Soundalton 


>Re RATEO 


oe 1N 


@ 37 West 57 Street New York 19, NM. Y 


[Om rnd alien 


@ A mew pram! educations! 
@eeeeeseeeeeeee#es 


POP VOCALS 


# # Something 
Kissed in a Shadow 
Day wit 
els Iw ) slow D 
and I, the 
show. If the 
lights of the mus 
Landon te i 
King of Sian 
songs are mpetent 
assemD ne 

We whethe 
the tunes 


wd ary 


We Kis 


us 


# 2 # Never Let the 


ind Lonesome Gal (( Dia the 


Quarrel 


t Cherry Pies Oug 


Means 
Sina i Hosen 
i ) \ 


Love Love i 


? Beautiful Brow: 


Cun Boogie |‘ 


\l \l 


= Lullaby 


includes such 
" Those Th 
body Loves M 
I Lowe the 


Wondertul and 


sht to Be You and , 1" , 
i D ss hersell 


= 2 Fair # Seve Your Money 


FOLK MUSIC 


We # # # Songs of the Auvergne (Colum 
t yjia 12” LP Susan Reed 
arnt rroup. When folk singer Susie 

s Town Hall last 
he was a 
Au 


glad 


LD soprano with 


meocert 
f mm the 
We're 


ecord these 


nce 


i has had Susie 
yirited songs, | the 


ng 


splendid 


eine Grey record f them has 


available fo re 
is no Madeleine Grey 
equa! to more « 


than the 


time 
Dut she 


hal 


Susit 
ves her voice 


enging materia simpler folk 
unging in night clubs 
several years. In f 


nto these Auive 


more familiar 


1 
ngs shes been 
act sive puts so 


nuch more rgne songs 


that her treatment of nine 
Sun Set on a iglish, Irish, and American folk songs 
ther sick nv tr record seem 


ontrast 
partial to 


h t 


proach » a 


sore ade are 


| 
m the back 


cording range trom 


zentle Johnny 
vein ot Sweet 


ike ( 


n these songs, Susi 


m the Irish arp 
i 


FOR SERIOUS LISTENING 
# # = * Beethoven's Concerto No. 5 
e Empero ( tibia 12” LP 
f Se Philade 
mducted b 
t Beetho 
e Emperor 


proaches 


kves a Shot 


t Edward Mac 
Kirk 
A 


= *Piano Musi 
Dowell (( John 


urs 


nAnO por 


ms K I that mak 
r songs ip s st-ku \ nlland Sket hes 
Album th [ . »> a Wild Rose 

Just One 7 a Water | t then there are 
Some three s each from Sea Pieces 

and Fireside Tales and four from Neu 


F ngland Idyls 


recent 
!.Night 





Words at Work 


Words defined and pronounced 
here appear in articles in this issue. 


p. 8)—In Britain, 
Americans would call 
ls.” What we call “public 
British call maintained | 
Here are some other British 
ns you should know if you ever visit | 
tram ({ 11), streetcar; biscuit, 
sweets, candy; petrol, gasoline; 
subway; lift, elevator; pumps, | 
eakers; watstcoat, vest; fturn-ups, 
its braces, suspenders clothe sper, 
espin; spanner, wrench heerio, | 
ve 
lowns (p. 8 Tract of open rolling | 


ind: especially, the treeless uplands 





A substanc e, con- 
t is a necessary part 


A system whereby | 


is dist b ( . 
- ee — 2 Jack was not nimble, 


equal shores | nor was he quick, ) In gym the teacher gave him heed, 
Stumbling, bumbling, “Energy-food is what you need.” 
stiff as a stick! 


rf people 
The act of crown- 


ft a nathon 





p. 12)—One mile’s | 


passenger in a transporta 

If a plane with 20 passen- | 
100 miles, the flight fs 

2.000 passenger-miles 

Indifference | 

2] Suitable for be- | 

ften used in the | 

w pleasing when 


automatic appara- 
yme task with what 
] 


; ‘ ] y 
nan intelligence 





Say it Right! 


p. 2)—dé fla dér mous. 


gO (or, glds kd). 


Bie (ox, ond a) Pitched right in and began to eat Sure-footed now, 


Wholesome NABISCO SHREDDED WHEAT ! full of zeal, 
1 i sil In Jack's got muscles, 
strép t6é mi sin d you can feel! 

re mi sin i THE ‘~ 

\ 

vr, rob ot sasaxeast \f 
thi PULL OF POWER 

to jén tk FROM NIAGARA FALAS! 


Put plenty of zip in your 
day — start with NABISCO 
SHREDDED WHEAT! Whole- 





Good Citizenship Cartoon, p. 15 


‘ the ’ " wheat hearty, packed , 
car \ Philede Iphia Eve / energy, plenty of get-upe 
Bulletin, was originally published / and-go! Ask at your 
t tithe What It Boils Down To.” grocer’s for NABISCO 
SHREDDED WHEAT! 


ANSWERS TO LAST WEEK'S CROSSWORD PUZZLE 
ACROSS ter larva; 7, Grecian; 

t 17, rise; 18, 

any; 23, Lie; 

ce; 28, omelet; 








sac; 3, tri; 4, Eva; 

Tirana; 12, hairy; BAKED BY NABISCO NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 

18, Greece; 19, ay; | NOTE TO TEACHERS: Valuable wall chort and student project sheets on the role of whole wheat In 

25, Mom; 26, no; America’s economy and society and in the fomily diet ore avoilable. Write to National Biscuit Compeny, 
| Niegore Falls, New York. Dept $451. 














You'll find it’s 
right up to par, pop... 
THE POPULAR NEW 


Tage Hk 


UNDERWOOD 
CHAMPION 


The Greatest Portable Ever 
Made... with the features 
of the standard typewriter! 


New See-Set Mary 
Tabulation! New 


New 


Ke 


board! 


hes @osy ¢ 


wor Site week 


Underwood Corporation 


ONE PARK AVE. New Tork 16, N.Y 


oew~ewreweroew owe we one eee cece ec cceeeeeeees 


tennis 1s 


drink, a wa 


and childre 
balls 


with 


gives 
play 

racket 

t forehands 

By the time 

ye hool he ‘ 

1 Lendon Sc« 


Junior H. § 


He gi 


tt 


ve 


the 


s he 


kid 
pret 
tenn 


takes 


k 


And life then becomes 


bac khands 


and 


rea 


kid 


he Santa 


the up 


Moni 


is quite a 


aH 
“tarm 
it work' 7 
It 
Lincoln Juni 
j 


does 
+} tahil } 
ie ible on this page 
students of 
wen to 


All in a 


tts pupils have gone 


cr ampionship 

x 
' 

national! titles 

be inter 


} 
i never You may also 


eball to 
Scholastic Inti 


spor sored 


a tennis “ar iS a 
nament 

Many otf 
7 


a round Tour 
ic cha 


hirst 


vollevs zine! th 


won their 

Bey Baker 

were Ss 
1945 


the ta 


"Ss junior 


player tournament 
at Lin 


He pol nament winners in 


land, tor instance 


ina we 


win at least 


that the big spring event at Il 


ts him ready 
S. team. 
system, and 
ike a look at 
shows all the 
w H. S 
me national 
14 of Coach 
40 


who 


m to win 


ested to know 
iT oln every 


iumural Tennis 


hy 


this maga 


mpions listed in 


prize in this 


and Allen Cleve 


holastic Tour 





Name 


John Doeg 


Marjone Gladman 


Deris Doeg 


Violet Doeg 


Gracyn Wheeler 


Jay Cohn 


May Doeg 


Derothy Bundy 


Ted Olewine 


Gussie Moran 


George Druliner 


Beverly Beker 


Allen Cleveland 


Jim Read 





Championships Won 


jumer Singles 
Mens Doubles 
Men's Singles 


Girls 
Girls 


Indoor Women's Singles 
indeor Women's Doubles 


Herd 
Hard 


Hard 
Hoard 


Indoor Women's Doubles 


Boys 
Boys 


Hard 


Indoor 


Women's Clay Court Singles 


Junior 
Interscholastic Singles 
Intercollegiate Doubles 


Girls 
Hard 


Indoor Women's Singles 
Indoor Women's Doubles 
indoor Mixed Doubles 


Hoard 


Public Parks Doubles 


Public Parks Women's 


Girls 
Herd 
Hard 
Girls 


Boys 


Public Parks Junior 


Public Perks Junior 


National Champs from Lincoln Junior H. $., Santa Monica, Calif. 


National 
Yeor 


1926 
1929. 
1930 


1927 
1927 
1936 
1936 


Singles 
Doubles 


Court Girls’ Doubles 1928 


Court Girls’ Doubles 19286 


1931-32 
1932 
1940 


Doubles 
Singles 


Court Girls 
Court Girls 


1929-30 
1930 


Singles 
Doubles 


Court Girls’ Doubles 1932, ‘34 


1941 
1944 


Women's Doubles 


1939 
1939 
1941 


Doubles 


1941 
1948 
1949 
1949 
1949 
1949 


Doubles 
Court Women's Singles 


Court Women's Doubles 
1946 


1946 
1947-48 
1947 
1947 
1948 


Doubles 
Court Girls 
Court Girls 
Singles 


Ooubles 


Singles 
Deubles 


1948 
1949 


1950 


Student at 
Lincoln 


1922-23 


1923-26 


1923-26 


1925-28 


1928-31 


1928-31 
1930-31 


1933-36 


1936-38 
1942-45 











IF YOU have any questions about im- 
proving your health and appearance, 
send them to: Ann White, “How's Your 
Health?” Editor, Scholastic Magazines, 
351 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 
Problems interest will be 
discussed in 


The Question Box 


O How car 


of greatest 
thie column. 


I get in the hahit of eat- 
I don't like? 


ting a small portion of 
forktuls will 
for it 


ese Or 


na tew 
levelop a taste 
up.” Melted ct 
nake vegetables taste 
re’s another trick for 
ibine vegetables. If car 
peal to you 
} 


you may 


when they are com- 
string beans 
you cold, 


ed up with a 


liced 
may leave 
ts are dress 
lemon jt 


nce and hard 


ntirely new 


re in € 


iw vegetables are con- 
small pieces and 
ls with a good salad 


all at 


mu don't particularly 


in love once 


val] quant 
t. Before long, you'll find 
] ing it! 
uble with my hair 
itch and I hecome 
ek after I wash it 
s/ ould he 
of every two weeks 


to he 


eno, 


/ 


week nsteas 
good fo 


ten? 


yout hair u ashed 


hair is 
looks Short 
should usually be washed once a 
irls with long hair find that 


‘ 


A. The time to wash you 


en it and feels unclean 
ome gz 
i two weeks 18 
day 
and 


ng every 


Brushing the 


1 


nce 
hair eveTy 


un and shining, 


J 


deodora to use? Some 


to 


nts sate 


aus muy kin tingle 


rants used according to di- 
However, some people 
ertain kinds of de- 


many on 


re © 


ities until you | 


My 

un- 
My 
tu ashed | 


the market, and since they are available 
in dime sizes, you 
little until vou find the one which does 
not cause Very 
often a deodorant in powder form may 
be satisfactory when a cream or liquid 


can expermment. a 


you anv discomfort 


causes discomfort 
oO > o 

Astonishing Arithmetic. Multiply 
one quart of milk by seven days a week 
the result is clearer skin, shinier 
better teeth and zip 
Add an 8-ounce glass of orange 
all 


and 


hair, more and 
zest 
juice 
the Vitamin ( 
Subtract some 
from your meals to get rid 


weight you don’t want 


to your breakfast to give you 
you need for the day 


and ( ikes 
of the 


of those pies 


extra 
». ere 

Losing weight? Then keep it quiet— 

No one cares about your diet! 


don't 


lose 


trving to trim down 
fact One to 


If you're 


advertise the way 


29 


friends is to talk about what you can't 
eat—and why 


Eat to stand straighter—and stand 
straighter to eat better! Believe it or not 
that’s true 

One of the first signs of good nutri 
tion is an erect, alert posture. And an 
indication of poor nutrition is a droopy 
listless appearance 

The right foods help you to better 
posture by building healthy bones and 
tissues which literally hold you together 
They flood your body with the vitamins 
minerals and proteins you need for en 
ergy and vitality 

Bad posture actually 
your health. Slouching lessens the blood 
supply to your stomach and intestines 
and may lead to poor digestion, It also 
hollows your chest so that you don’t 
breathe deeply; then your lungs don't 
get enough fresh oxygen. That's why 
bad posture gives you a tired feeling 

So if Droopy Dora or a 
Stooped Sam, perhaps you should pay 
Eat extra 


interferes with 


youre a 


more attention to your meals 
amounts of vitality-giving foods, such 
as milk, eggs, cheese, meat, fish, fruits, 
vegetables. And watch your posture. 
Better posture makes for better eat 
ing, and better eating for better posture 
better al) around for your looks 


and health! 





irty Marion Helped 
“besa tis 


Cae PF Glove | 


Man! You can't help 
but play ball like a major 
leaguer with chis glove! Marty 


| Marion, famous Player-Manager 


| of the Se 


and | 


Louis Cardinals, and 
Rawlings experts got together 
and put into the G600 just about 
all che sensational features any 
big legaue player would want 


Top quality tan cowbide, Full 
leather lining, Big “Deep 
Well” Inner Greased Pocket, 
Roll leather bound edges, 
Adjustable solid ball trap! 


You'il be top man on your team with a 
Marty Marion! 


One 44 Your 
gi at Dentin! 


WHEN (T'S 


IT'S RIGHT! 
- The Finest in The Field! 


RAWLINGS MANUFACTURING CO. ST. LOUIS 3, MO. 
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MOVIE CHECK LIST 


Wi Aloo. don 44 A Worthwhile 
i i Faw “4% Money 
Drama: “ii A iA A At 


Bera AA AA 


Comed 
tiseve 


MAA The | f 
ie lt Mi i" i" Togs, don't miss. Hi iMWeorthwhile. i“fair. Save Your Money 


Musical Www f 

Danes i“i"GO FOR BROKE (M-G-M. Pro Mi“ -GOODBYE, MY FANCY (War. 
Documentary: “i duced by Dore Schary. Directed by ner Brothers. Produced by Henry 

sic, ri , Robert Pirosh Blanke. Directed by Vincent Sher- 


Animated ( artoo t i iA i man 
M: Boing Bo 
nt Broad 


EE OD | Woe tt. Tho 44dnd cee compnccd of thier tees on Ge che 6 
and ANSWERS ~ soy - - “ : vf fh “ “ he st a . es around 


man Craw 


Ima mater 


‘ | { ttl . vith ie pl it « | Robert 
t ! he battl 1 2nd pa Young man with whom she was 
ited some of the t fight mn 1 love. She imagines she still loves 


iardly soothing 
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New Measure 


Early one day a lady phoned the| 
owner of a local glass store and told him | 
her son had just broken a window. She} 
was very excited and she wanted him 
to come and fix it right away 

“Do you know about how 
glass is?” he asked her 

“Yes I do,” she replied. “It is 
Ladies’ Home Journals wide and 
Saturday Evening Post high.” 
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The arithmetic teacher said, “Now, 
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The whole class set to work diligent 
ly, with the exception of one little boy | 
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No Mistake 


Mrs. Jones was spending a day in bed 
ind her hus 
b uck 


boards, 


because of a severe cough 


band was working in the vard, 


hammering nails into some 
Presently a neighbor came 
yard 

“How’s the wife? he asked 

‘Not very well,” said Jones 

“Is that her coughin’?’ 

“No,” replied Jones. “It's a chicken | 
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The Famous Slugger 

Year Book for "5! 
is alld at your dealers. Contains 
pictures and performance records of 
the 1950 season, plus information on 
the great and near great in Baseball. 
A feature is Ralph Kiner’s own story 
on batting, “Power Hitting and Place 
Hitting.” Hillerich & Bradsby Co., 
Louisville 2, Ky., Dept. $-32. 


LU : Seidel 
Jouisville a> 
SLUGGER BATS 


BASEBALL 5 TBA t 





Buy U.S. Savings Stamps 





FREE BOOK 


will help you 
PLAY BETTER TENNIS 


@ Want to learn to play 
good tennis? Would 
you like to improve 
your game? Send for 
this REE book by 
Vinme Richards, bolder 
of 30 Championships 
This booklet is based 
on Richards’ own tour 
nament experience 
illustrated with 36 fast 
action shots and photo» 
of every grip. Surprise 
your opponents with 
the improvement in 
your game. Mail this 
coupon now. 


CLIP COUPON — MAIL TODAY 


OUNLOP TIRE & RUBBER CORP, Dept. 1) SOO Firth Ave. Kew York City 


Please rush me that FREE Dunlop tennis book, “How 
ro Imenove Your Tawnis Game” by Vinaie Richards 





Address 


City 





wt £17 
é We hl 


Dun lop 


ship TENNIS BALLS 
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Tools for Teachers 
Canada 


May 9 in World Week 


PAMPHLETS and MAPS: Teachers’ 
Package (contains illustrated booklets, 
maps, etc.), 1950, free, Canadian Em- 
bassy, 1746 Massachusetts Avenue, 
Washington, D. C. Canada from Sea to 
Sea, 1950, free, Canadian Department 
of External Affairs, Information Divi- 
sion, Ottawa, Canada. Dominion of 
Canada (map 35” by 25”), 1950, free, 
Canadian Consulate General, Informa- 
tion Office, 620 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 20, N. Y. Canada 1950, 1950, 25¢, 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Dept. of 
Trade ani Commerce, Ottawa, Canada. 
5000 Facts about Canada, 1950, 35¢, 
Ontario Publishing Company, 12 Bev- 
erly Street, Toronto 2B, Canada. 

BOOKS: The Land and People of 
Canada, by Frances A. Ross, (Portraits 
of the Nation Series), $2.50 (Lippin- 
cott, 1947). Canada and Her Story, by 
Mary Graham Bonner, $2.00 (Knopf, 
1943). Young Canada, by Anne Merri- 
man Peck. $2.50 (McBride, 1943) 

ARTICLES: “Canada: Atlantic Re- 
Atlantic Monthly, Feb. 1951. 
“Comfortable Canada,” Fortune, Nov. 


port,” 


1950. “Canada Steps Up Spending in 


2—Nation Defense Plan,’ U. S. News, 
Oct. 20, 1950. “Canada” (Special 
Issue U. N. World, July, 1950. “Can- 
ada, Northern Neighbor,” by H. Tavares 
de Sa, May, 1950. “Can 
ada from Sea to Sea” (Special Issue), 
World Week, Apr. 12, 1950. “French- 
Canadians of Quebec” (Film-Unit, 
based on film French-Canadians—see 
helow). Vv orld Week, Apr. 5 1950. 
FILMS: French-Canadians (Earth 
ind Its Peoples series), 20 minutes, sale 
w rent, United World Films, Inc. Can- 
ada’s New Farmlands (Earth and Its 
Peoples series), 20 minutes, sale or rent, 
United World Films, Inc., 1445 Park 
Ave.. N. Y. 29. Pioneering in Peace 
River district of Alberta. Across Can- 
ada, 30 loan, Canadian 
National Railways, Motion Picture Li- 
brary, 630 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 22. Indus- 
trial Provinces of Canada, 11 minutes, 
rent, Encvclopaedia Britannica 
Films, Wilmette, Il]. Role of Ontario 
and Quebec the national life of the 
Prairie Provinces of Canada, 


Americas 


minutes, free 


sale or 


in 
Dominion 
ll Enevclopaedia 
Britannica | Manitoba, Saskache- 
und Alberta, and the three North- 
Territories—the districts of Mac- 
kenzie, Keewatin, and Franklin. 

FILMSTRIPS: Canadian Regional 
Geography series—Society for Visual 
Education. 1345 W. Diversev Pkwy., 
Chicago 14, IIl.: Eastern Canada, New- 
foundland, Northern Canada, Western 
Canada 


minutes ile or rent 
ims 
van 


west 


See the World 


R 1951 Scholastic recommends 
tours shown below. All are open to 
teachers, librarians, administrators and 
mature people. Each offers more than 
sightseeing. Four may be taken for col- 
lege credit. Experienced conductors and 
reliable travel agents insure satisfaction. 
Clip tours that suit your wishes (max. 
of four) and send to: Scholastic Travel 
Service, 351 4th Ave., New York 10, 
N. Y. You will receive full details on 
itineraries, transportation, and accom- 
modations. 
Act promptly to insure acceptance 
of your reservation. 


A. England, Holland and Scandi- 
navia—51 days 

Visit British Festival, excursions 
to Oxford, Stratford, and Windsor 
Castle. Parliament buildings. To 
The Hague and its International 
Peace Palace, Rotterdam’s recon- 
struction. Amsterdam's famous mu- 
seums, canals, schools. Three weeks 
in Scandinavia —- Copenhagen and 
Jutland, Goteborg to Stockholm; 
thence through Dalecarlia to Oslo 
and the fiord country. Conducted 
by Kenneth M. Gould, editor-in 
chief, Scholastic Magazines. De- 
parture June 28, $998. 


1. Origins of New England: 
1620-1820 

Boston University offers two- 
week field course: Plymouth, Salem, 
Boston, Concord, Lexington, and 
Bennington. Mohawk Trail to Deer- 
field. Down Connecticut Valley. 
Mystic’s historic sailing ships. Old 
Sturbridge. Conducted by Prof. 
Franklin C. Roberts. 3 credit hours 

$45. All expense travel—$165 


3. American and the Caribbean 
Three week field trip to five ma- 
jor islands: Puerto Rico, Virgin 
Islands, Haiti, Jamaica, Cuba. Con- 
ductor Prof. Donald Bishop, politi- 
cal science dept., Svracuse Univ. 
Three credit hours—$51. All ex 
pense—$680 (approx.) Lv. June 25 


SSCS ECHR Ree ee ee 
5. Valley of Mexico 


Two weeks. Mexico City, Cuer- 
navaca, Taxco, the silver city, Aca- 
pulco, etc. Visits to Xochimilco 
Gardens, ancient pyramids. Arrive 
Mexico City July 7. Cost in Mexico 
—$202. Total price on request. 


B. Heart of Europe—51 days 


France, Switzerland, Germany, 
Holland, England. After a week in 
Paris group motors through east- 
ern France to Switzerland—Berne, 
Interlaken, Lucerne, Zurich. Then 
to Strasbourg, Heidelberg, Frank- 
furt, and down the Rhine to Bonn. 
From industria] Ruhr into Holland 
—Amsterdam, Aalsmeer, Delft, The 
Hague. London and Festival of 
Britain, Stratford, ete. Conducted 
by W. D. Boutwell, editor, Scholas- 
tic Teacher. Lv. June 28. $998. 


C. Seuth and Central Europe— 
48 days 
Disembark at 
Drive to Pompeii, then to Rome. 
After stay in Holy City group 
motors to Perugia. Hilltown high- 
ways to Florence, Ferrara, and 
Venice. Thence to Cortina and over 
Dolomite Alps to Innsbruck (Uni 
versity). Through Lichtenstein to 
Zurich. Pestalozzi Village for Eu 
rope’s orphans. Through Lucerne, 
Interlaken, and Berne into France 
Final week in Paris—Fontainebleau, 
Versailles, UNESCO, Chartres and 
its glass industry. Lv. June 6, $998. 


Amalfi 


Naples. 


. 

: 2. Contemporary Drama in Europe 
s —58 days 

: Six-credit Syracuse Univ. course 
: conducted by Prof. Sawyer Falk, 
: pres., National Theatre Conference 
: Five theatre festivals in Europe 
s Meet drama leaders. Britain, Scot 

: land, Netherlands, Germany, Switz- 
: erland, Austria, Italy, France 
: Course fee—$102. All expense trav 

: el-$1,000 (approx.) Leave July 4 


4. Art History in Europe—43 days 


Field course in art history, ren- 
aissance to modern. Conductor, 
Prof. Frederick Haucke, Syracuse * 
Britain, Netherlands, 
many, Italy, France 
hours—$51. All expense 
$980. Leave July 4 


Ger 
Three credit 
travel— 


Univ. 


6. California—National Parks 

Three week circle tour from Chi 
cago: Grand Southern 
California, Yosemite, San Francisco, 
Northwest, Yellowstone. Leave June 
24. All expense—$468-563, depend- 
ing on Pullman. 


Canvon 
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BRITAIN’S ECONOMIC TROUBLES 
(page 10) 
Aim 


‘nto meet 


Activity Approach 

l. Begin 
vised | prepared 
home. The housewife has just returned 


r rom the 


the lesson with an impro 


skit in a worker's 
butcher shop with a meager 
The conversation be 
indicates the 


migh ~ meat 


state of Ores and wife 


ishand 





nature of Britain's meat shortage. Dur- 
ing the meal, they listen to a radio pro- 
gram in which a government official 
(another student) discusses the causes 
of the shortage and what the govern- 
ment is doing about it. 

2. Dramatize a gathering of English 
townsfolk. Housewives, coal miners, 
factory workers, and store merchants 
are discussing the food problem and 
its solution. They voice their gripes 
but also try to understand why the sit- 
uation is what it is. 

3. Suggest to students with artistic 
ability that they draw cartoons on the 
British food situation in both a serious 
and humorous vein. 


Discussion Questions 


l. If Argentina is demanding meat 
prices Britain feels are too high, why 
Britain more cattle on 
her own farm lands? 

2. “Export or die.” What does this 
statement mean in the case of Britain? 

3. In what ways was World War II 
responsible for the situation in which 
Britain finds herself today? 

4. The new re-armament program is 
expected to make the English people 
tighten their belts a little tighter. Why? 


doesn't raise 


Summary 

Have the class write a newspaper 
editorial, as it might appear in a British 
newspaper, on the topic: “Steel or 
Meat.” 


GORDON OF SCOTLAND (page 11) 
Discussion Questions 


1. Why did the theft of the Stone 
if Scone cause such excitement? 

2. Why is Glasgow Scotland’s most 
important cityr 

3. How does the everyday life of a 
teen-ager Scot compare with that of 


your own? 


Activities 

l. Suggest that the class look about 
for victrola records with bagpipe music. 
Bring the records to class and play 
both American and Scottish music. 
Perhaps the health education teacher 
has some records. Some students may 
the Highland Fling and may be 
dance it for the rest of the 


know 
willing to 
class 

2. Assign a 


} 


nese 


committee to prepare 
reports on t topics: (1) The kilt 
as a form of Scottish dress. ( 2) Ship- 
building in Glasgow. (3) Cricket as a 
national sport. (4) Famous Scottish 
poets and their works. 


Summary 

Have the class write a letter to 
Gordon. His address is: 6 Davidson 
Gardens, Jordanhill, Glasgow W4, Scot- 


land. 


WHAT’S AHEAD 
May 2, 1951 


National Parks Travel Issue. 
Special Unit: Malaya. 


May 9, 1951 
Special Unit: Canada. 


May 16, 1951 
Special Unit: Russian satellites in 
Europe (No. 7 of Europe, 1951). 


May 23, 1951 
Special Unit: to be announced. 
Student Achievement Issue. 





JOHN BULL IN 1951 (page 13) 
Aim 
1. To understand problems of the 
British government at home. 
2. To understand British 
with Europe and the world. 


relations 


Motivation 

If we look back in American history, 
we find that the U. S. fought Britain 
in 1776 and again in 1812. Instead of 
Britain being a country we look upon 
with distrust, it is now one of our 
closest friends. Why is this true? 


Pivotal Questions 

1. Britain has a king and a class of 
people who still have titles of aristoc- 
racy. How then can Britain be called 
a democracy? 

2. In what ways has the Labor gov- 
ernment changed the way of life in 
Britain? What social security benefits 
has the Labor government brought to 
the people? 

3. Why has Britain been reluctant to 
join the movement for a united Europe? 


Activities 

1. Assign students to make class re- 
ports on these articles: (1)“Britain 
Goes Off the Dole,” Business Week, 
12/25/50. (2) “Health Care,” Survey, 
9/50. 

2. Conduct a forum discussion to 
evaluate British socialized medicine. 

3. What criticisms have been made 
of Britain's Labor government? As- 
sign a committee of students to use 
library reference sources to summarize 
the position of the Conservative party. 
Check the magazine, Vital Speeches, 
for source materials. 

4. Break into your with a 
“Man-on-the-Street” or “We-the-People- 
Speak” type of broadcast. With a stu- 
dent acting the part (or the teacher 
taking the role) of the interviewer, ask 
the people—farmers, coal miners, fac- 
tory workers, industrialists, housewives, 
merchants—how they feel toward the 
Labor government's program of social- 
ized medicine and the nationalizing of 
industry. 


lesson 


7-7 


Summary 

Assign a group of students as a quiz 
committee to prepare a set of questions 
to quiz the class on the information in 
this article, 


Reading References 

1. “Britain’s Diet,” 
2/16/51. 

2. “British Thoughts on War,” Ne- 
tion, 3/10/51. 

3. “Steel and Meat,” World Week, 
2/21/51. 

4. “England’s Foreign Policy,” Vital 
Speeches, 1/15/51. 

5. “Socialized Medicine,” Today's 
Health, 1/51. 

6. “Attlee Pays Off to the Left,” 
Time, 1/51. 

7. “Health Care,” Survey, 9/50. 

8. “England’s Vanishing Aristocrats,” 
Sat. Eve. Post, 9/2/50. 

9. “Tools for Teachers,” 
Week, 4/11/51. 


Pro and Con (page 20) 


Television brought the revelations of 
the link between crime and _ politics 
right into the homes of millions of 
Americans. Can TV be condemned as 
a prying medium? Were constitutional 
rights violated? We suggest the use of 
a debate or forum format to bring out 
both sides of the case. Use a Town- 
hall or On-trial approach to develop 
the issues, with the class raising some 
challenging questions to ask of the 
speakers. 


Commonweal, 


World 


Steel (pages 18-19) 


Vocational groups and classes in 
Economic Geography will find valuable 
reading in Tony Simon's article on the 
steel industry. Tony takes us on a 
tour through a steel mill describing the 
production process from the melting 
of the iron ore in the blast furnaces to 
the manufacture of some steel products. 
The article can be readily used as text 
material for a lesson on steel. 


Free Books on Rubber 


The Wonder Book of Rubber insert 
in the March 7 issues of Scholastic 
Magazines is available in quantities for 
classroom use. A teacher's guide for 
this cartoon booklet is also free on re 
quest, Write Don Layman, Scholastic 
Magazines, 351 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 10. Please specify number of 
copies desired. 





Answers to Workbook Section (p. 14) 

I. Read and Tell: 1-F, 2-T, 3-NS, 4-T, 
5-F. 

Il. Britain's Economic Troubles: 1-O, 2- 
F, 3-T, 4-T, 5-F, 6-T, 7-O, 8-F. 

Ill. Which Is Right? l-c, 2-a, 3-a, 4-a, 
5-b, 6-b, 7-a, 8-b. 

IV. Find the Information: (see p. 13). 





to insure your 
peace of mind for fall 





Remember the hectic opening days of school last September? 
Were some of your students restless, wistfully re-living 
those days of summer freedom? 


IT NEED NOT BE THAT WAY 


Thousands of teachers have learned an easy and effective way of re- 
awakening quickly—in the fall—students’ wonderful enthusiasm for learning. 


The Teen Age Book Club will help you, too, to lead your students 
back to the printed word, to books, and learning. 


A FEW SECONDS NOW 
Fill in, clip, and mail the coupon below. 


A sample T-A-B CLUB book and materials to present this educationally 
sound reading program to your students will be on your desk when you 


return in the fall. 


Yes, a few seconds now, and the tranquillity which comes from worth- 
while achievement will be yours in the fall. 


Teen Age Book Club 
351 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 
Please have on my desk for consideration in the fall 


] Junior T-A-B CLUB materiols 
for Junior High and Elementary students) 


[] Senior T-A-B CLUB moterials 
(for Senior High students) 


a — 








a 








School Address 
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